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What problems must agencies and producers resolve ? 


How much should a television commercial cost ? 
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MINNEAPOLIS - ST. PAUL 
100,000 WATTS - NBC 


REPRESENTED BY EDWARD PETRY & CO., INC. — A GOLD SEAL STATION 





“Nothing endures but personal qualities.” 


These words from the pen of Walt Whitman 
account for the great music which has endured 
the years. Each composition reflects the 
personal qualities of its composer. This same 
reflection could easily be applied to quality 
television stations of today... the dedicated 


efforts of those behind the scenes to constantly 


build and maintain a quality image. TELEVI Ss I Oo N 


abc @ channel 8 gw dallas 


A TELEVISION SERVICE OF THE DALLAS MORNING NEWS lf EDWARD PETRY & COMPANY, NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
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33 PRODUCTION MEANS PROBLEMS 





Agency producers and film firms seek and usually 
find mutually agreeable solutions 








38 WHAT PRICE COMMERCIALS? 





Comparison shows how the cost of film commercials 
has soared in a five-year period 






40 TELEVISION: 1980 





A serious view of what is in store in the future for 
world’s fastest-growing medium 
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The country’s surety companies and their agents are 
turning more and more to video 


46 LIVE SYNDICATION 






Romper Room, with 73 versions, succeeds on local 
tv stations via an abiding format 
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Report to the readers 
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Digest of national activity 





10 Letters to the Editor 


The customers always write 
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KVII-TV's audience is up nearly 
100% since new ownership 
* and programming in October. 
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THAT'S NOT ALL!! 


K-7 is first in Amarillo in total 
rating points, three nights out of 
the week — with four of the 
top ten shows. 


Let your Bolling man give you the detailed 
story and show you some amazing figures. 


KVII-TV 


amarillo, texas 


C. R. **Dick’’ Watts Represented 
Vice-President and nationally by the 
General Manager Bolling Company 
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Letter from the Publisher 


Editorials Give Personality 


Editorialization by tv stations is slowly but surely achieving 
status for those stations who are doing periodic “opinion” broad- 
casts. Many stations still feel that editorializing is a volatile area 
beset with problems that they would prefer to avoid. Good editorials 
require well-rounded knowledgeable presentation. These editorials 
instill a personality into a station, thereby giving the viewer a feel- 
ing of being closer to station activities. In some stations the manager 
takes to the air, as in the case of L. H. “Bud” Rogers of wsaz-TV 
Huntington-Charleston, W. Va., commenting on some aspects of local 
activities and problems. As a matter of fact, television is the only 
medium where the head of a business can talk directly to all of its 
viewers, or customers, at the same time. 

Where the stations are editorializing, the impact of these editorials 
has greatly disturbed many newspaper publishers. They have seen 
a single tv editorial create more reaction and comment than a series 
of newspaper editorials on the same subject. The editorial page is 
the last bastion of a newspaper which has not been successfully 
challenged by television. This is a matter of great pride to most 
publishers who consider their editorials the citadel of public opin- 
ion. That is, until television stations were courageous enough to 
challenge with electronic journalism the heretofore unassailable 
stronghold of printed journalism. Judging from the attempts of 
newspapers to snarl back at tv editorials, the newspaper publishers 
do not enjoy this television invasion of their domain. They are fully 
aware of the tremendous impact that television can have on the com- 
munity’s leading citizens. Thus the battle lines are more tightly 
drawn between newspapers and television not only in competition 
for editorial attention but also in the never-ending competition for 
advertising. Tv editorials in many communities where there is only 
one newspaper have become added voices of opinion. © 

For example, in New Orleans last Fall when The /tem was 
acquired by The States-Picayune it meant the city had only one edi- 
torial outlet. wDsuU-TV started a five-a-week editorial policy which 
gives the community an important additional service. 

The one major problem with tv editorialization is, of course, the 
old bugaboo of Section 315 of the Communications Act. Under the 
Lars (America First) Daly decision, the FCC has seriously re- 
stricted the scope of editorialization. On the one hand, the FCC has 
actively encouraged stations to editorialize. On the other hand, the 
shackling “equal time” Daly decision means that anyone opposing 
the station’s editorial view and whose name is mentioned on the 
air has a right to ask for equal time. The strict application of the 
FCC decision, as President Eisenhower has characterized it, is “ri- 
diculous.” It is hoped that Congress can give this section of the act 
some realistic clarification. 


Tom Harker 


The passing of a close personal friend is always an irreparable 
loss. Tom Harker died last month in Long Beach, Cal. He was for 
many years National Sales Director of the Storer Broadcasting Co. 
Tom was always ready to help those who sought his aid. His memory 
will be long cherished by those who knew him. 


Cordially, My faut 
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PEOPLE WHO KNOW ATLANTA TV 
KNOW WAGA-TV IS THE BUY! 


The big news in Atlanta is that the big buy is 
WAGA-TV. Nobody knows this better than the First 
National Bank of Atlanta—one of the South’s great 
financial institutions—which has recently bought the 
“11th Hour News’ across the board, Monday thru 
Friday, on a 52 week basis. 

Or take the Early Show, the Starlight Movies, and 
other local programs. Their swelling roster of adver- 
tisers is convincing proof that live Channel 5 is delivering 
a big, growing family audience at remarkably low cost. 

Get the facts on Atlanta’s best TV buy from your 
KATZ man today. 


'§ Storer Television 


WAGA-TV WSPD-TV WJW-TV WJBK-TV WITI-TV 
Atlanta Toledo Cleveland Detroit Milwaukee 
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Advertisement 


"Judging a Tv Market by Set Circulation 
Alone is like Judging a Man's 
Character by His Weight." 


Quite a few years ago, “The Saturday Review of Literature” ran a promotional 


ad in an advertising trade magazine which stays in our minds to this day. The 


| 


| VOL. VI 


theme of the ad was this: “Judging a magazine’s worth by its circulation alone is | 


like judging a man’s character by his weight.” 


We paraphrased the statement tu refer to television markets, because we feel the 


principle still applies. A couple of cases in point for our own market: “The Sales 


Management Survey of Buying Power for 1958” rates St. Joseph County, Indiana, 
as the 26th county in the nation in Per Capita Effective Buying Income among 
the top 200 counties in the U. S. In addition, our St. Joseph County is 28th in 


the nation in Per Household Effective Buying Income. In the latter category for 


instance, this puts us way ahead of Los Angeles County, Dallas County, St. Louis 


County, Philadelphia County, and Dade County (Miami Beach). 


Conclusion: Just as you can’t sell shaving mugs to women, (mass distribution, 


anyway) you can’t sell much of your product to people who don’t have the money | 


to pay for it. Conversely, you can sell a lot more of your product (both to new | 


customers and the repeat sales that keep us all alive) when people have money 


to spend and a disposition to spend it through persuasive advertising. 


Channel 16 doesn’t reach the biggest market in the world, but our viewers have 
plenty of money to spend, and the direct line to their pocketbooks is Channel 16— 
all we want are the advertisers, and in this case three’s not a crowd, but a really 


pleasant get-together, (and we don’t mean triple-spotting! ). 
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( Advertisement) 


T.V. spot editor 


A column sponsored by one of the leading film producers in television 


SARRA 


NEW YORK: 200 EAST 56TH STREET 
CHICAGO: 16 EAST ONTARIO STREET 


The kind of a fine young couple you’d like for your next door neighbors, demonstrate 
the many uses of Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour in a continuing series of spots called 
“Aunt Jemima presents Chuck and Peggy.” These young people entertain their friends 
for midnight snacks, or have breakfast in their own kitchen. As the series continues, an 
approaching blessed event is visually observed, but without comment. A real couple, 
with real friends, sell Aunt Jemima products in a most natural way. Produced by 
SARRA for THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, through J. WALTER THOMPSON 
COMPANY. 
SARRA, INC. 
New York: 200 East 56th Street 
Chicago: 16 East Antario Street 


In the opening of a series of new Calgon spots, a lively animated character illustrates 
the good advice of the jingle “put Calgon in the water . . . no matter what you 
wash. ...” Actual live action demonstration sequences prove that when Calgon is added, 
clothes beeome whiter, softer and fluffer and that all scum, bathtub ring or washing 
film is eliminated. Produced by SARRA for CALGON COMPANY through KETCHUM, 
MacLEOD & GROVE, INC. 

SARRA, INC. 

New York: 200 East 56th Street 

Chicago: 16 East Ontario Street 





General Mark Clark, Donald Douglas, Harvey Firestone, General Alfred M. Gruenther, 
Eric Johnston, Frank Pace, General David Sarnoff, appear in a series of public service 
television commercials celebrating the one hundredth birthday of the oil industry. These 
leaders of the American scene call visual attention to oil’s contribution to the progress 
of the world. Norman Rockwell, who also appears in the series, painted the poster that 


closes each film. Produced by SARRA for AMERICAN PETROLEUM INSTITUTE, 





= through SULLIVAN, STAUFFER, COLWELL & BAYLES, INC. 
SARRA, INC. 
New York: 200 East 56th Street 
Chicago: 16 East Ontario Street 
other 
Corp 
Balti 
id cir 
Bae More color extensions for every home is the theme of a new series of film commercials 
in the for The Ohio Bell Telephone Company. A live introduction prefaces animated sequences 
1: $8; stressing the step saving, security and privacy advantages of extra color telephone ex- 
> paid tensions. Created and produced by SARRA for THE OHIO BELL TELEPHONE COM- 
a PANY, through McCANN-ERICKSON, INCORPORATED. 
e col SARRA, INC. 
red by New York: 200 East 56th Street 
a Chicago: 16 East Ontario Street 
an 
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NEWS 
Huntley-Brinkley Report 


SPECIAL AWARD 
FOR ENTERTAINMENT 
An Evening with 
Fred Astaire 


PROMOTION 
OF INTERNATIONAL 
UNDERSTANDING 
MD International 


EDUCATION 
Continental Classroom 


ENTERTAINMENT 
WITH HUMOR 
The Steve Allen Show 





1958 PEABODY AWARDS 
» FOR TELEVISION _ 





WRITING 
James Costigan’s 


“Little Moon of Alban’’ 


zs 


— 


| 
SPECIAL AWARD 
Orson Welles’/ 
“Fountain of Youth” 


/ 


{ 
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An important measure of the performance of a 
television network is the recognition accorded its 
programming by responsible independent groups 
with varied interests. NBC has just received seven 
Peabody Awards for distinguished achievement 
and meritorious public service— more than the 
other two networks combined. 


So far this year, NBC has also won: 
13 out of 20 Sylvania Awards 
15 out of 22 Radio-Television Daily Awards 
7 out of 14 Look Magazine Awards 


15 out of 30 first places in Television 
Today’s poll for Fame Magazine 


10 out of 15 Freedoms Foundation Awards 
4 out of 9 Christopher Awards 


the only Alfred I. DuPont Network Award 
(for a news commentator). 


Thus 1959 is following the pattern set in 1958 
when NBC, its programs and personalities, re- 
ceived more awards than any other network. 


These awards span the full spectrum of NBC’s 
programming: drama, news, public service, enter- 
tainment, education, music, variety, sports, reli- 
gion and comedy. In their breadth and diversity 
they illustrate the basic philosophy of America’s 
first television network: totality of program serv- 
ice, rewarding television for every program taste. 


. NBC TELEVISION NETWORK 











FSR Article 

1 would like to express a special 
“thanks” for your excellent editorial 
treatment of FSR in the March 23rd 
issue. The real flavor of this agency 
was caught with a fine accuracy which 
seems to be reflected in all of the edi- 
torial matter in TELEVISION AGE. 

Even though there are major differ- 
ences in agencies, their techniques and 
organizations, it is not always easy to 
capture the fine line of difference and 
present it clearly on the printed page. 

A. E. DuraAM 

Senior Vice President 
Television-Radio 
Fuller & Smith & Ross 
New York City 


Color Comment 


We've always enjoyed TELEVISION 
AGE and found it most helpful. There 
is a point of fact in your recent edi- 
torial on color, however, about which 





Color City 

Bloomington, Ind., site of the 
RCA plant which produced the 
first compatible-color television 
set five years ago, was proclaimed 
the “Color Television Capital of 
the World” by its mayor as part 
of the anniversary ceremonies. 

Mayor Thomas L. Lemon 
issued the proclamation in the 
form of a plaque which was pre- 
sented to Charles M. Odorizzi, 
RCA group executive vice presi- 
dent. 

Mr. Odorizzi, in accepting the 
tribute, mentioned the significant 
gains made in both color pro- 
gramming and set engineering 
since the first color receiver was 
put on the market. He pointed out 
that increasing sales of color sets 
in recent months has necessitated 
stepped-up production in the 
Bloomington plant. 
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we thought you would want to know. 
The editorial contains a reference to 
our media study of several years ago, 
in which “magazines placed No. 1 in 
grocery products such as canned and 
fresh vegetables, and the explanation 
was made that four-color magazine 
advertising sold some of these prod- 
ucts better than black-and-white tele- 
vision.” 

There must have been some mis- 
understanding with respect to the “ex- 
planation” above, since these par- 
ticular products at the time had made 
practically no use of television adver- 
tising, an observation which we took 
to mean that customers for such prod- 
ucts had not had the opportunity of 
being exposed to television advertis- 
ing for these products. You'll find, 
too, that in your article on the study 
(TELEVISION AGE, August 1955) you 
state “it is noteworthy that nationally 
advertised canned goods are not large 
users of television time.” 

LEON ARONS 
Vice President 
Television Bureau of Advertising 


New York City 


Public Service 


... You and your staff have done 
your usual fine job in compiling a 
story on the humanitarian side of this 
great medium. Few people realize the 
amount of time, talent and facilities 
that the industry dedicates to the serv- 
ice of mankind. This issue of TELE- 
VISION AGE should do much to take the 
“wind out of the sails” of those who 
are free with their criticism of the 
industry. Your analysis of the events 
of the last year on the Federal Com- 
munications Commission was also 
very interesting. 

All in all, it was a splendid issue. 

Rospert E. LEE 

Commissioner 

Federal Communications Commission 
Washington 


You did an excellent journalistic 
job in giving to the public the amount 
of time used by the broadcasters in 
public service. I think an appreciation 
of this on the part of a lot of listeners 
would forestall some of the demand 


(Continued on page 22) 









FACTS ABOUT 


walb-tw 
Channel 10 


Albany, Georgia 


With its new 1000 foot tower... 
WALB-TV now serves 700,000 
people. 

WALB-TV now covers 126,000 
tv homes. 

WALB-TV now covers an area 
that spends more than one-half 
billion dollars a year. 
WALB-TV “B” area includes 
Albany, Thomasville, Valdosta, 


Americus 
and 


Tallahassee, Florida (see coverage map) 
WALB-TV is the only hometown 
station serving South Georgia’s 


only metropolitan market. 


ALBANY, GEORGIA 
CHANNEL 1¢ 





Raymond E. Carow, Gen. Mgr. 
Represented nationally by 
Venard, Rintoul & McConnell, Inc. 
in the South by James S. Ayers Co. 
One Rate Card 
The Telecasting Division of 
The Herald Publishing Company 
James H. Gray, President 




























wallb-tw Albany, Georgia is now operating from 
its 1000 foot tower with maximum 316,000 watts power 
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walb-tyw is now the largest television 
facility in the State of Georgia South of Atlanta 
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now to sell for you 


LOCALLY 


MISS 
FRANCES 


and 


DIN 


FIRST RUN 
BRAND-NEW 


Wire or phone today... 


2rODUCTIONS 


ENDENT TELEVISION CORPORATION 


AVENUE - NEW YORK 22 + PLaza 5-2100 








Put your salesman where impulses to buy get started 
. in the 783,232 households of WSJS television’s 

buying market, the 75 Piedmont Counties in 

North Carolina and Virginia. 
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Winston-Salem 
for { Greensboro 
High Point 


AFFILIATE 


Call Headley-Reed 















New Products From Old 

As part of a long-range effort, the Isodine Pharmacal 
Corp. division of International Latex Corp. is understood 
to be contemplating a change in the make-up of its Isodine 
gargle-mouthwash product which has used spot tv during 
the winter. The idea is to divide the liquid into two distinct 
products—one a gargle and one a mouthwash—so that 
the latter can be promoted all year around, rather than 
just as a cold remedy. A change in color is needed to dis- 
tinguish the two solutions. Reach, McClinton & Co., New 
York, is the agency. 


Kellogg To Drop ‘Wild Bill Hickok’ 

The Kellogg Co. will drop Screen Gems’ Wild Bill 
Hickok from its national spot schedule this fall, it was 
reported at press time. The program, consisting of 113 
half-hours, has been run by Kellogg in approximately 125 
markets as part of its huge national spot spread this year, 
which also includes Screen Gems’ Huckleberry Hound. 
It’s understood that a brand new original cartoon pro- 
gram developed by Screen Gems will replace Wild Bill 
Hickok. \n addition, Huckleberry Hound, running in close 
to 175 markets, will be renewed. Wild Bill Hickok has 
never been in syndication: it has been used either as a 
national spot or network vehicle since 1951. 


Overseas Tape Business Burgeons 

Intercontinental Television, S.A., new company set up 
to service American producers overseas with its tape fa- 
cilities, appears to be running in high gear now. At press 
time, it was understood that CBS-TV had commissioned 
the firm to telecast and record two Ed Sullivan shows— 
one from Rome and one from Moscow. Tapes of these pro- 
grams would be rushed back to the States by jet. This 
follows the deal concluded with NBC-TV for originations 
and tapes of five two-hour Today shows from Paris be- 
tween April 27 and May 1. All three networks have com- 
missioned Intercontinental to cover the foreign ministers’ 
conference from Geneva on a pool basis. 


ABC-TV Invests in Tape Show 

ABC-TV also has made a major investment in video 
tape programming for next season. The network is under- 
stood to have purchased The Legacy, a series of hour-long 
programs to be recorded on tape overseas by Intercon- 
tinental Television, S.A, Each program in the series will 
be a dramatization of the life of one of the world’s geniuses, 
shot on location, and shipped back to the States. 


Dog Chow Takes Big Bite 
A major spot campaign is reportedly being readied for 


Purina Dog Chow, a product of Ralston-Purina Co. han- 
dled by Gardner Advertising Co., St. Louis. The grain 
firm has held off any concentrated efforts during recent 


WHAT’S AHEAD BEHIND THE SCENES Tele-scope 


months, as the product was in short supply. Production is 
now up to normal, and the kick-off date should be June 
1, with about 200 markets getting placements of afternoon 
and evening minutes. Pat Schinzing is the time-buyer. 


Distributor Goes Into Production 

Fremantle International, Inc., distributor of domestic 
tv films overseas for various companies here, has entered 
the production field—in foreign markets. Four new pro- 
grams go into production in Canada and England and on 
the Continent this year and will be sold internationally 
before they are introduced in the United States, a reversal 
of the procedure generally followed by American film 
makers. First series, now in production in Britain, is 
Sooty’s Cinema, a children’s show starring ihe BBC's 
Harry Corbett. All of the programs will consist of 39 half- 
hour episodes, and will be made available in the States 
through an American distributor. 


NBC-TV Invests in Film Shows 

NBC-TV has made a considerable investment in film 
programs for the 1959-1960 season. The network is offer- 
ing to potential advertisers the following half-hour shows, 
which range from westerns to situation comedy: Wichita 
Town (to be produced by the Mirisch Co.) ; Riverboat 
(an hour-long series produced by Revue) ; Laramie (an- 
other hour-long Revue production) ; Fibber McGee and 
Molly (to be produced by William Asher) ; The Black Cat 
(a Mark VII, Ltd., production); Whispering Smith (a 
Revue production); Jeopardy (MGM-TV); Love and 
Marriage (Louis F. Edelman); Philip Marlowe (Cali- 
fornia National Productions), and Michael Shayne (Four 
Star Productions) . 


Schick Studies Spring Spot 

At Benton & Bowles, Inc., New York, recommendations 
are in for a spot campaign on Schick electric shavers. If 
approved, the push would be similar to last year’s, which 
got under way in May in about 100 markets. Night minutes 
are used primarily. Spring is selected for most Schick 
campaigns, as that’s when new products are introduced, 
and to take advantage of the Father’s Day and graduation 
dates. Sam Haven is the timebuyer. 


Test for Kidz 

A new product from Charles Pfizer & Co., Inc., is cur- 
rently using New York as a “test market.” The item is 
labeled Kidz and comes in two forms, as an appetite 
builder and a vitamin-mineral tablet, both for youngsters. 
During the past few months, test schedules have run in 
Baltimore, Boston, Washington and New Haven-Hartford: 
Chicago and other major markets are expected to be 
added. Six-week placements of filmed minutes are used. 
Gus Pfleger is the buying contact at Leo Burnett Co., 
Inc., Chicago. 
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THE ADVENTURES OF WILLIAM TELL 


That’s right! WILLIAM TELL never stops selling for you! That’s how NTA built 
it. That’s how Tropicana bought it. And here’s how WILLIAM TELL does it. It starts 
on-the-air where WILLIAM TELL action-packed, costume drama adventure and 
all-family appeal powers the big audience pull. But you haven’t seen anything 
until NTA Merchandising gets into the act...gets selling in windows, in stores, 
up and down, your chain of distribution. That’s how WILLIAM TELL does it for 
Tropicana and can do it for you,too—with a full package of NTA prepared premi- 
ums and big prize contests that tie into your on-the-air “sell” and convert audience 
into customers for you at the point of sale, all free. It’s all free —WILLIAM TELL 
streamers, counter cards, posters. And NTA gives you the manpower to make it 
happen...in the package that never stops selling on the air, off the air, every- 
where. It’s all part of the buy...when the buy is NTA’s WILLIAM TELL, Contact: 


A Dwision of National Telefilm Associates, Inc. NT A PROGR A M S A AON 
10 Columbus Circle, N.Y. 19, N.Y. Judson 2-7300 


x ros 
Bak 40) 
years 
serving 
the 
film 


industry 





Before Charlie Chaplin and Jackie Coogan starred in The Kid in 1921, 
Consolidated Film Industries was contributing its knowledge and skills to 
the art of film processing. 

In the 40 years since then, CFI is still the leader in the industry. CFI offers a 
complete film laboratory with every professional service necessary for superior 
film processing. 


For the finest in film processing: specify CFI! 






Charlie Chaplin and Jackie Coogan in The Kid, 192 


cfi 


CONSOLIDATED FILM INDUSTRIE 


959 SEWARD ST., HOLLYWOOD 38, CALIFORNIA 
521 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 19, NEW YO" 


HOllywood 9-1441 Circle 6-4 


Business barometer 


The gain in national spot billings in February was very good, much stronger than 
that chalked up for the same month a year ago, Business Barometer figures 
indicate. 





The increase for February over January in national spot was 11.4 per cent. 





This increase makes the total gain for the year from February 1958 to February 1959 
22.4 per cent, the Business Barometer survey shows. 





The February upturn in na- 
tional spot is indi- SPOT BUSINESS 
cated on the accom- ‘eb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct 
panying chart. The 
gain came after sea- 
sonal declines in spot 
for both December and 
January. 








Comparing this February with 
previous years shows 
that spot business is 
well above the average. 
In 1954 February spot 
was up 4.8 per cent 
over January. In 1955 
the gain was 7.1 per 
cent, 1956 (the record 
year) 13.5 per cent, 
1957 4.3 per cent and 
1958 8.9 per cent. 








The strong showing of spot in 
February is felt to be 
indicative of business 
conditions in general. 
Television continues 
in the forefront among 
media as national 
business continues 
upward. 





The TELEVISION AGE Business 
Barometer is conducted \ 
on a monthly basis A February up 11.4 per cent over January 


with the help of Dun B Feb. 1959 up 22.4 per cent over Feb. 1958 
& Bradstreet. Ques- 


tionnaires are sent to a selected sample of television stations in all 
parts of the country and in all sizes of markets. 











1e Kid, 192 


Replies are sent direct to the Wall Street firm, which compiles percentages which 
are furnished to the editors of TV AGE. 








Reports for network and local billings in February will be published in the next 
issue of the magazine. 
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NO 

END 

IN 
SIGH | 


FOR “MY LITTLE 
MARGIE”... 
NOW IN ITS 





RUN 


When you're ahead, you keep playing the same winner. Over 190 statio 
have had tremendous success with strip-programing. Fourth, 

fifth and sixth run, “Marcie” has beaten leading network, syndicated 
and local shows. When you can't beat a top show... buy /t. 

126 programs available. 


NO. 1 RATING...AND THERE'S NO END IN SIGHT. 


New ORLEANS... 4:30 P.M... . 22.1... 3rd Run against American 
Bandstand, 12.4; Four Most Features, 8.1. 


Houston-GaLveEstTon .. . 6:00 p.m... . 26.6... 3rd Run against World 
At Large, Newsreel, 8.5, Local News/ABC News, 5.0. 


NasHVILLE ... 1:00 p.M.... 15.7... 6th Run against Home 
Folks Playhouse, 5.6, Beat the Clock, 5.5. 


A RoLanp REED PRODUCTION ‘ 


FAS 


Wy OFFICIAL FILMS, INC. 


25 West 45TH STREET * New York 36,N.Y. * PLaza 7-0100 






























































U Pp. ratings wherever M-G-M’s 


laff-happy OUR GANG comedies are pro- 
grammed. In Dayton they top all competing 
shows with a big 17.9 rating...it’s the 
same story in Spokane, where the “GANGS” 
get a whopping 15.4... Ft. Worth reports 
a 12.8 rating... Memphis 17.3...and Nash- 
ville 17.4. The OUR GANG comedies make 
good programming $$$ and sense for 
your station, too. Get the full story 
now! Wire or phone 


MGMiHyrv 


1540 Broadway N. Y. 36, N. Y.|_ 
JUdson 2-2000 ™ 


NOTE: all ratings taken from recent A.R. B. individual city reports. 
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Letters 





(Continued from page 10) 


for subscription television. 
J. ARTHUR YOUNGER, M.c, 

9th District, California 

Congress of the United States 


. . - The public service report is 
most interesting. . . . programming in 
the public interest can be a major 
force in the community. . . . 

SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 
7th District Maryland 
Congress of the United States 


... it is a very interesting issue. ... 
Joun S. Cross 

Commissioner 

Federal Communications 
Commission 


... | am glad to have the benefit of 
the information contained in this is- 
sue of your magazine. 

ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 
United States Senate 


Northwestern Agencies 


Sometime in the past months I read 

a trade publication which had a list 

of advertising agencies which use tele- 

vision in the states of Washington and 

Oregon. Unless I am mistaken, it was 
TELEVISION AGE... 

Joun NELSON 

National Broadcasting Co. 

Burbank 


Note: Right. The June 14, 1958, study of 
“Changing Television Markets” featured 
Washington and Oregon and included a 
list of tv agencies. 





Winner Twice 


KLz-TV Denver, which this year 
won the Alfred I. du Pont tele- 
vision award, points with pride 
to the distinction, since its affili- 
ated radio station KLZ, won the 
du Pont radio award in 1948. 

“T think it is particularly sig- 
nificant that KLz is the only 
broadcasting station in the coun- 
try that has won this award for 
the second time—first in 1948 
for radio, and this year for tele- 
vision,” says Jack Tipton, station 


manager. 
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delivers 6,000,000 eyes and ears. 
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TERRYTOONS 


























TOP DRAWER 








Commercial television or television commercials, TERRYTOONS does 
both equally well. 

On the CBS Television Network, TERRYTOONS-created "Mighty 
Mouse Playhouse” and “Heckle and Jeckle" consistently rank among 





4 the top-rated week-end daytime programs. And "Tom Terrific,” 
created by TERRYTOONS especially for television, has an audience 
of more than 5.5 million viewers daily, as a regular feature of 
the "Captain Kangaroo" show. (Nielsen) 

This same ability to captivate millions can perform for you. 
For TERRYTOONS’ full-time staff of nearly 100 artists, musicians, 
writers and technicians is at your service to create commercials 
combining entertainment savvy with creative, hard-hitting selling. 
Name your format: lowbrow or sophisticated; full animation, semi- 
animation, or animation mixed with live action. TERRYTOONS does 
the job for you...any or all of it! 

Dozens of major agencies and advertisers have turned to top 
drawer TERRYTOONS for best-selling commercials. Why don't you? 


A Division of CBS Films Inc. @ TERRY TOONS 

















“Me an’ J.K. 


is just like this!” WJAR-TV not only has a corner on quality feature films in the Providence 
market, but also exposes them with rare showmanship. Morning and afternoon films, for example, 
are emceed daily by personable Jay Kroll who asks viewers to write and tell him what they would 
like to see, then waits for the mailman to clue him 

on local tastes. Between “‘acts”, Jay interviews 10th Anniversary of CHANNEL 10 
visiting celebrities, and leaders of localand national 

civic groups. “The Jay Kroll Show’ — another Wj AR-TV 

good reason why WJAR-TV has won the TV heart 

of the PROVIDENCE MARKET. Cock-of-the-walk in the PROVIDENCE MARKET 


NBC - ABC - Represented by Edward Petry & Co., Inc. 
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Food group asks equal co-op for television ... page 27 


TvB sales clinics get underway on May 5... page 31 


Superior sponsors appreciated by public .... page 31 


Food Product Co-op 

A move which may increase the 
possibility of obtaining co-op funds 
for tv advertising of food products 
has been made by the Food Industry 
Alliance, a trade association com- 
posed of 19 supermarket chains with 
close to 2,000 stores in the New York 
area. 

Calling for closer cooperation by 
manufacturers in cooperative adver- 
tising agreements and the adoption of 
incentive bonus plans, the adopted 
program specifically asks that tele- 
vision be included with radio, news- 
papers and other media. 

The three-point program outlines 
provisions individual members will 
attempt to have incorporated in future 
co-op advertising contracts with man- 
ufacturers. FIA members agree to 
guarantee performance of such con- 
tracts. 

The program includes: 

1. A cooperative advertising con- 
tract fairly written, available to all 
and enforced by the manufacturer. 

2. A cooperative advertising con- 
tract that should offer the following 
optional performance to the trade: 
radio, television, newspapers, sales 
bulletins, special store display, shelf 
talkers, window signs and circulars. 
The letter should also include the cost 
of distribution. Advertising perform- 
ance should not force use of excessive 
space in newspaper ads, since this 
tends to monopolize the regular ad 
space used and is detrimental to prop- 
er retail-consumer advertising. A per- 
centage limit of total space used 
should be imposed on national line 
rate contract or other forms of per- 
formance made available. 

3. An incentive bonus plan which 
will be available for increased sales 
over a previously determined quota. 
The incentive bonus plan has been 
used to excellent advantage by major 


canners such as California Packing 
Co., Libby, McNeil & Libby, the 
Green Giant Co. and by 
manufacturers such as Lohmann and 
Golden Mix. 

In adopting the three-point pro- 
gram, the Food Industry Alliance 


regional 


members stressed the fact that a prac- 
tical and thorough advertising and 
sales-promotion program cannot pos- 
sibly succeed without the cooperation 
of the retail trade. 

The fact that television is specific- 
ally included in the program is im- 
portant because some food manufac- 
turers in the past have insisted on 
print advertising in their co-op agree- 
ments. The Alliance’s recognition of 
the value of the sight-and-sound medi- 
um is expected to influence a change 
in policy for many of these manufac- 
turers. 


Index to Information 
Symbols can be shortcuts to under- 
standing, Dr. Frank Stanton, presi- 
dent of CBS, told the Visual Com- 
munications Conference of the Art 
Directors Club of New York. Dr. 
Stanton, speaking on the subject of 
“Symbology and Television,” pointed 





DR. FRANK STANTON 
. symbols help understanding . . . 


THE WAY IT HAPPENED yy e Ws f ro rn t 





out the need for readily grasped sym- 


bols as an aid to the public assimila- 
tion of the great quantities of informa- 
tion which pour forth from the mass 
media. 

Television has added to this prob- 
lem by its capacity for on-the-spot 
coverage of major events. It has re- 
moved the editor and reporter from 
their historic position as buffers and 
interpreters and has placed the re- 
sponsibility for absorbing and mak- 
ing sense out of current happenings 
directly on the viewer. 

The transmission of information 
has always, until the time when man 
began to make use of sound and light 
waves, primarily depended on the 
speed of transportation. Because of 
the time lapse, man could digest one 
piece of information before receiving 
another. Events were sequential and 
in focus because they were not im- 
mediately circulated. 

Now, however, the public is bom- 
barded in 


enormous amounts of very complex 


its living rooms with 
material which people somehow must 
put in perspective with what they 
already know and believe. This often 
leads to misinterpretation and mis- 
understanding. 

In a free society, said Dr. Stanton, 
leadership depends on an informed 
public, and the mass media have the 
obligation to circulate the informa- 
tion. But, while the complexity of the 
information and the speed with which 
it is transmitted have increased, man’s 
rate of comprehension has stayed the 
same. What is needed now is a means 
of increasing rate of understanding 
and retention. It is possible that this 
can be done with symbols, stated the 
CBS president. 

A good symbol carries with it a 
network of connotations and can 
serve much the same function as an 
index card. However, a misused or 
misunderstood symbol can further the 
natural tendency of man to bend in- 
formation according to his own bias 
or emotional reactions. 


Before television can use symbols 
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Where We Stand Portrait of a Murderer Hungary: Return of the Terror 
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A Town Has Turned to Dust Cuba in Arms The Last Clear Chance 








The Days of Wine and Roses 





The Time of Your Life Interview with 











Ford From a Sealed-off Box 


How 
television 
serves 
its 


public 


IF YOU'RE STILL AMAZED by the Ameri- 
can people’s insatiable appetite for 
television, you might find the answer 
in the record of how it serves most of 
its public most of the time. 


The 19,000 broadcasts presented by 
the television networks in a single year 
are 19,000 responses to the demands 
and needs of television’s many differ- 
ent “publics.” 


One measure of how well television 
serves their needs is supplied by the 
audience itself. Every night, for ex- 
ample, during the average minute, 61 
million people are watching their tele- 
vision screens, and this number grows 
larger every year. Week after week 
they transform television into the na- 
tion’s biggest theatre, concert hall, 
lecture platform, house of worship and 
source of news. 


Another index of its performance can 
be found in the annual George Foster 
Peabody Awards—“the Pulitzer prizes 
of broadcasting.” Earlier this month 
all of the networks were honored for 
their contributions to the medium in 
this gratifying competition in which 
the public reaps the richest rewards. 


FOR THE THIRD CONSECUTIVE YEAR, the 
Peabody Committee presented what it 
termed its “most important” award — 
the one for “Public Service”—to the 
CBS Television Network. The award 
was made for a series of special CBS 
News programs, most of which were 
scheduled at night to reach the largest 
possible audiences. 


The committee also honored the Net- 
work for Television Musical Entertain- 
ment (Lincoln Presents Leonard 
Bernstein and the New York Philhar- 
monic ...“has inspired a resurgence 
of interest in symphonic music .. .”) 
and for Television Dramatic Enter- 
tainment (Playhouse 90 . . . “stands 
alone among dramatic programs in 
television in aiming at the best.. .”) 


IT WOULD SEEM ONLY TOO CLEAR that 
people give more of their attention to 
television than to any other medium 
of communication simply because tele- 
vision gives them so much more of 
what they want. And because they find 
so much of what they want, in such 
even balance, at a single point on the 
dial, they turn their attention most 
often to the CBS Television Network. 


CBS Television Network 








PORTRAIT 

OF YOUR 
STRONGEST 
LINK! 









































This dedicated chap is your 
own private genie, the 
sales-service representative 
assigned by General to cover 
the processing and handling 
of your film. He works for us 
but answers to you! 


Whether it’s technical data, 
production progress, job 
deadlines or prices about 
which you inquire, you need 
deal with only one person; 
we call him your account 
supervisor. His job is the 
linking of General’s 
incomparable production 
facilities to your 

particular processing needs. 


We're understandably proud 

of this unique service to 

our customers, and add it to 

an already imposing list of other 
outstanding “firsts,” “bests,” 
and “only-at-General-Film.” 


Whatever type of film you 
produce, be it educational 
industrial, religious, 
governmental, etc., our 
background of experience 
is available to you; 

a letter or call will put 

us at your service. 


006 GENERAL 


' FILM LABORATORIES CORP. 
1546 ARGYLE, HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIF., HO 2-6171 
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effectively, study is needed on the 
ways in which men interpret what 
they see and hear. To use the medium 
most effectively as a purveyor of in- 
formation, it is important to under- 
stand what happens when unfiltered 
material is received by the human 
mind, concluded Dr. Stanton. 


TvB Sales Clinics 


Advance registration for the Tele- 
vision Bureau of Advertising sales 
clinics closes April 21, according to 
mailings made to members last month. 
Sixteen clinics are scheduled, plus 
three special morning-only clinics for 
representatives exclusively. 

The schedule: 

May 5: Winston-Salem, Hotel Rob- 
ert E. Lee. 

May 7: Jacksonville, Fla., Hotel 
Roosevelt. 

May 12: Dallas, Sheraton-Dallas. 

May 12: Chicago, Sheraton. 

May 14: Chattanooga, Patten. 

May 14: Minneapolis, Hotel Leam- 
ington. 

May 19: Syracuse, Sheraton-Syra- 
cuse Inn. 

May 19: St. Louis, Sheraton-Jeffer- 
son. 

May 21: Cleveland, Sheraton-Cleve- 
land. 

May 21: Omaha, Sheraton-Fonte- 
nelle. 

June 2: 
West. 

June 2: Philadelphia, Sheraton. 

June 4: San Francisco, Sheraton- 
Palace. 


Los Angeles, Sheraton- 


June 4: Boston, Somerset. 

June 9: Portland, Ore., Benson 
Hotel. 

June 11: Salt Lake City, Hotel 
Temple Square. 

The three station representative 
clinics include: 

May 13: Chicago, Sheraton Hotel. 

May 26: New York, Sheraton-East. 

June 3: Los Angeles: Sheraton- 
West Hotel. 

Time for all of the regular sales 
clinics is from 9 to 4:30 p.m., with 
lunch at 12:30. 

Topics scheduled to be covered at 
the sales clinics include: new audi- 
ence-composition data and its selling 
opportunities; what to know and do 





Network Changes 


Basic hourly rate increases and 
other station changes reported by 
the networks include: 

ABC-TV—xrFpM-tv Beaumont 
rate increased from $400 to 
$450, weta Fort Wayne, from 
$400 to $450, and wsyr-Tv Syra- 
cuse from $975 to $1025. 

CBS-TV—xFss-Tv Great Falls 
from $150 to $175, KFDM-TV 
Beaumont from $400 to $450. 
KID-TV Idaho Falls from $175 to 
$200, KLz-Tv Denver from $850 
to $900, Kosa-Tv Odessa from 
$225 to $250, KooK-Tv Billings 
from $150 to $200, KTTS-TV 
Springfield, Mo., from $325 to 
$350, KuMv-Tv Williston, N. D.., 
from $50 to $65, KxJB-TV Valley 
City, N. D., from $400 to $425, 
weco-tv Minneapolis from 
$1,650 to $1,700, and WKRG-TV 
Mobile from $525 to $600. 

NBC-TV—wrie-tv Evansville 
from $350 to $400, wcKT Miami 
from $950 to $1050, wcHU Cham- 
paign-Urbana will begin network 
telecasting as an associate satel- 
lite of wics-tv Springfield- 

Decatur and network affiliation 
with wcla Champaign-Urbana 
will be terminated. 





about the “total selling” campaign of 
newspapers; a competitive study of 
newspaper circulation and Starch rat- 
ings; happening to co-op 
money; selling corporate-image ad- 


what’s 


vertising in your market; tricks of the 
trade in selling tv; the “winner’s 


circle” contest. 


Superior Sponsors 

Appreciation of an advertiser by 
the public appears to be a notable re- 
sult of the sponsorship of quality 
entertainment on television. Accord- 
ing to a recent survey made by the 
Schwerin Research Corp., there is a 
definite tendency on the part of an 
audience to applaud and approve of 
a company which bankrolls a superior 
program. 

Programs categories — 
musical special, dramatic special, dra- 
matic anthology and documentary— 


in four 






were studied from the standpoint of 
the public approval gained for the 
sponsors. Using an index of 100 to 
represent the average for all other 
types of show, the musical special 
rated 144, the dramatic special 156, 
the dramatic anthology 148 and the 
documentary 272. 

It was discovered that the dramatic 
specials were slightly more effective 
than the musicals in increasing audi- 
ence approval of the advertiser be- 
cause they were better liked shows. 
However, it was also noted that even 
when the special was not entirely suc- 
cessful, it still produced a certain 
amount of goodwill for the sponsor 
sort of a “thanks for trying” feeling. 

The dramatic anthology gained a 
continuing form of approval which 
allowed for an occasional dud, pro- 
vided the general quality of the series 
was high, 


Ranks at Top 

The documentary and public-affairs 
type of program rated top on the 
index of public attitudes toward a 
sponsor. Informative and educational 
programs, although they may not ap- 
pear in the week’s top 10, seem to do 
the best job of all at selling a favorable 
corporate or product image, possibly 
because the public senses an unselfish 
attitude on the part of a company 
which buys expensive air time and 
provides a beneficial service. 

Incidentally, it was also noted that 
praise and appreciation extended 
equally to institutional advertisers and 
companies selling consumer goods. 

Another reaction discovered by the 
researchers applied particularly to the 
best of the special programs. Viewers 
tended to equate the quality of the 
product with the superiority of the 
show. A typical comment was, “Quali- 
ty of product often coincides with 
quality of program.” 


Staggered Salaries 


Officials of the American Federa- 
tion of Television and Radio Artists 
and numerous people in the entertain- 
ment business are currently awaiting 
U. S. Treasury Department reaction 
to an income-stabilization plan con- 


ceived by AFTRA member Donald 
(Continued on page 96) 
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seek mutually 


hen a random sampling of agency com- 

mercial producers was first queried about 
what’s wrong—and what’s right—with film pro- 
duction houses, it seemed as if TV AGE would run 
several blank pages. 

“There’s really nothing to talk about,” said 
producer after producer. “There are no prob- 
lems or difficulties. Everything gets worked out 
nicely with mutual cooperation, and relations 
are friendly all around.” 

Fortunately, just as a note-taking pencil was 
being stuffed back into a pocket, each producer ap- 
pended words to the effect that, “Of course, there 
are a few things that gripe me.. . 





Production 
means 
problems 


{gency producers and film firms 
agreeable solutions— 


and generally find them 


* Some 20 or # 
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30 minutes later, the list of “‘a few” things would 
be exhausted. Following, then, are the views of a 
number of film makers on what goes best, what 
goes least well and what improvements can be 
made in their working relationship with produc- 
tion firms. 

There was a certain amount of disagreement 
among producers over whether the pre-produc- 
tion conferences are smoother and more interest- 
ing than actual shooting, or vice versa. 

“From my viewpoint,” said Ray Lind, direc- 
tor of video commercials at Benton & Bowles, 
“by far the smoothest part of film making is the 
planning stage. This is where the excitement 
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Bud Ehrlich, Lennen & Newell, okays 
Julia Meade’s script for MPO filming (r) 





Luncheon meeting: Spitzer & Mills, Ltd., execs, 


Robert Lawrence director 


builds as you get together with the 
production-house director and_ his 
staff. At this point, no one needs proof 
of anything, and there’s pleasure in 
discussing different ways to get the 
job done. It’s a ‘dreaming’ process in 
which nothing seems impossible.” 

A similar theory was advanced by 
Les Collins of Batten, Barton, Dur- 
stine & Osborn: “The pre-production 
meetings go better than anything else. 
After they’re all over, the misinterpre- 
tations appear and cause trouble. The 
ideal situation, as far as planning a 
commercial is concerned, is an initial 
meeting with the film house’s director, 
cameraman, set designer and prop 
man. The storyboard is gone over 
thoroughly, with everyone attempting 
to grasp the problem and contributing 
ideas. A second meeting should follow 
in which the designer presents his 
rough sets, and the director blocks out 
the action. If everything is okay, a 
third meeting brings in wardrobe, and 
things are given a final check. Natu- 
rally, working like this usually makes 
for a smooth and interesting job. The 
trouble is that both here and in every 
other agency, time problems mean the 
three meetings outlined all too often 
are condensed into one conversation 
on the phone.” 

At Compton Advertising. Bill Wil- 
son agreed. “The simplest way to in- 
sure a good production,” he said, “is 


to find the key people at the film 


house and get together with them. 
This doesn’t mean you have a pre- 
shooting conference with everybody 
on the payroll. You have to get the 
men who really are closest to the job. 
] find that the director and the editor 
are generally the ones to work with. 
If you can communicate the agency's 
ideas to these men, they should get 
them across to the rest of the staff.” 

The problem of communication it- 
self was raised by another producer 
at a medium-sized agency who be- 
lieves the actual shooting of a com- 
mercial is much more pleasurable 
than planning it. “After all,” he 
stated, “by the time you get on the 
set, 95 per cent of your work is done. 
It’s the detail work in advance of film- 
ing that’s like pulling teeth. When the 
agency producer is given a script o1 
storyboard, he must assume the writer 
has already sold the account men and 
the client on his concept. The pro- 
ducer’s problem now is to determine 
what the writer’s concept is and get 
it across to the film maker. This in- 
volves a lot of thought and discussion, 
and it’s hard work for all concerned. 

“The big difficulty in the agency 
business today is that the job is made 
harder if outside forces cause a pro- 
ducer to work with a company he just 


can’t get through to. A client may re- 


quest that such-and-such a house be 


used because of personal realtionships 
or the fact that he’s heard the firm is 
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Newt Stammer (r) sets Winchester spot at Filmways 


W-C-D’s Tom Dunphy, B&B’s Jerry Stein, Si Merrill plan Florida Citrus film 


the ‘best in the business.’ The company 
may be an excellent one in many re- 
spects, but if the agency producer 
can’t get his ideas across, the finished 
job won’t be right. Fortunately, at 
this agency, everyone understands 
this view. In nine years here, the only 
real difficulties ’'ve had in commer- 
cial production have been caused by 
weather problems on location.” 

Of two women producers at sepa- 
rate agencies of equal size. one be- 
lieves filming gives the most pleasure 
to both the agency and outside pro- 
ducers, while the other thinks the 
planning sessions are better examples 


of mutual cooperation. 


“Very thorough and unhurried pro- 
duction meetings,” said one, “in 
which the storyboards are gone over 
frame by frame, are not only enjoy- 
able, but are the easiest single way to 
speed production and make a good 


film.” 


“T’ll go along with that,” said the 
second female producer, “but I think 
the excitement of producing begins 
when you actually move onto the set. 


is where interesting ideas appear 





ppa- 


sure 
pro- 











“Pleasantest part of film making’’—on location; 





a 
« 


shoot U. S. Rubber spot 


that couldn’t be seen on paper. Often 
these late thoughts make what started 
out as a good commercial a better 
one.” 

Both Paul Burgraf of Compton and 
Max Bryer of Benton & Bowles agreed 
on several points. Each admitted that 
he personally enjoys production much 
more when location shooting is in- 
volved, and thought the statement is 
applicable to virtually every producer 
in the business. More importantly, 
each believes thorough pre-production 
conferences are not only a must, but 
that something must be achieved at 
the conferences. 

“Time and again,” said Mr. Bryer, 
“you get a tremendous interest on the 
part of the production company’s di- 
rector and staff during the confer- 
ences. Then, you get on the set and 
discover the interest is gone. From 
the way things go sometimes, you 
wonder what happened to the notes 
everybody took during the initial 
meetings, since evidently no one paid 
attention to them.” 

“It's not always the fault of the 
film house,” said Mr. Burgraf. “The 


agency producer is sometimes to 
blame because he can’t communicate 
his ideas. He’s been on the job from 
the beginning and knows what he 
wants. It’s up to him to make the pro- 
duction people know these wants, too. 
The big snag appears when the pro- 
ducer hasn’t got things straight at the 
first meetings, or when the film-com- 
pany director hasn’t correctly trans- 
mitted the ideas back to his crew. 
When this happens, it’s sometimes 
necessary for the agency producer to 
ask a director to step aside for a few 
moments while he takes over to try 
to straighten out the difficulty. 

“This happens to everyone at one 
time or another, and when it does, 
it’s when temperament must be for- 
gotten and we all must remember 
we're professionals. 

“As I said, there are agency pro- 
ducers who are at fault in that they’re 
often vague as to what they expect. A 
good producer doesn’t have to shoot 
miles of film to cover all contingen- 
cies. There are some film companies 
which raise their prices for working 
with certain producers, and | think 


Fletcher D. Richards, Klaeger staffs 
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they're right to do so. A hesitant pro- 
ducer costs time and money.” 

Bryan Houston producer Peter 
Smith agreed wholeheartedly with 
this idea. “A lot of disputes occur,” 
he said, “because a number of agency 
producers are untrained in the actual 
process of film making. They fre- 
quently forget that a good film com- 
pany hires directors, editors and 
others with a background in the busi- 
ness. Sure, these people don’t wear 
three-button jackets, but they've often 
had 25 years’ experience in their 
craft.” 

“On this problem,” said B&B's Ray 
Lind, “the agency producer must have 
a definite ‘feel’ for the other guy’s 
problems. He cannot say, “You shoot 
it for me now, and I'll tell you if it’s 
right when I see it.’ He has to know 
before it’s shot how to make it right.” 

An even stronger plea for a better 
understanding of the film producer’s 
job and problems was voiced by 
Charles Bellante, who works with the 
agency producers at Sullivan, Stauffer, 
Colwell & Bayles. Mr. ‘Bellante is a 

(Continued on page 83) 
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he lamentations of television ad- 
vertisers faced with high-priced 
film commercials have reached a pitch 
in poignancy comparable only to the 
unseemly noises made at an old-fash- 
ioned Irish wake. Nothing can make 
up for the sense of loss many adver- 
tisers must feel, but the concommitant 
bewilderment they must also feel can 
be cleared up. 

Why do commercials cost more to 
make? Why do they cost more to use? 
Is this increase in costs related to a 
general increase felt in all areas of 
our inflationary economy, or is it 
peculiar to film making? Is the adver- 
tiser really losing, or does he get more 
for his money? 

TELEVISION AGE will attempt to an- 
swer these questions and related ones 
by documenting most of the basic 
production costs today, and by com- 
paring them to 1954, when it published 
an article listing prices of various 
production basics in the making of a 
hypothetical commercial. 

What is most striking about this 
comparison is that the commercial 
which cost $2,325 to make in 1954 
today would cost $3,716, or 37 per 
cent more. Since this is a basic pro- 
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duction price, it is important to add 
some heavy incidentals—producer’s 
overhead, producer's profit and agen- 
cy fee—for which the advertiser must 
pay. In 1954 these incidentals 
brought the price of the hypothetical 
commercial to $4,545; today the same 
commercial would cost him $7,050, a 





55-per-cent increase. 

Two important economic factors 
which relate to present-day commer- 
cial production haven’t even been con- 
sidered, but they affect the client's 
pocketbook. In the first place, only 
minimum figures will be offered for 
the comparison, but this may be un- 
derstating the case, since very few 
people work for minimum any more; 
secondly, the complex issue of use and 
re-use fees has changed since 1954, 
but inasmuch as payment is based on 
freqency of exposure in some cases. 
length of exposure in others, the num- 
ber of cities in which the commercial 
is aired, etc., it would be difficult to 
say what the advertiser is paying un- 
less his schedule was known (see 
resume of Screen Actors Guild pro- 
visions on page 93). 

As an example, an on-camera per- 
former in a spot commercial in a Class 








B category (six to 20 cities) in 1954 
received $105 for the first 13 weeks 
and another $105 for each 13 week. 
renewal cycle. Today he receives $125 
for the first 13 weeks and $125 for 
each 13-week renewal cycle. Only one 
day’s base pay may be credited 
against use payments due for a single 
commercial. 

It is important to realize that there 
is no average price for a commercial, 
that a one-minute film can cost $1,500 
or $15,000, depending on how am- 
bitious and how elaborate the agency 
or advertiser wants it. Recognizing 
this, it is still possible to get a rough 
idea of where the money goes, or 
where it can go, since there are ines- 
capable union scales, rental fees, raw- 
stock costs. 

A chart listing salary and material 
costs five years ago as compared to 
today is offered on page 92. It can be 
seen that in almost every area costs 
have gone up, and in some cases they 
have doubled. For the most part this 
is due to increasing union demands 
which have been spurred by increases 
in the cost of living. In other cases it 
is due to unionization of personnel 
(such as directors) who had pre- 
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viously worked as individuals, getting 
the best price they could in that ca- 
pacity. 

The unions with which the pro- 
ducer (and therefore the agency and 
advertiser) must deal are the Inter- 
national Alliance of Theatrical Stage 
Employes, Screen Actors Guild, Amer- 
ican Federation of Musicians, Screen 
Directors Guild, International, or 
Screen Directors Guild of America, 
and the Teamsters Union (scenic ar- 
tists) . 

Lab costs have risen, as have rental 
fees for special equipment the average 
producer does not normally maintain. 
And in addition to wage increases, 
many unions demand that additional 
help be used, resulting in more people 
on the set doing the same amount of 
work. As an example, there must be 
two scenic artists on a job today, 
where only one was required several 
years ago. 

Some of the unions have asked for 
and obtained certain fringe benefits; 
SAG members are now paid a ward- 
robe fee ($2.50 for male actors, $5 
whenever they must 
show up in regular attire. 


for females) 


Other additional costs extend to 


such unthought-of areas as free props 
obtained from appliance houses which 
were once satisfied with the promo- 
tional value of having their product 
exposed on the screen. They want a 
straight rental fee now. 

In the chart listing comparative 
prices it should be borne in mind that 
some of them are hypothetical—that 
is, a set can cost anything you want 
it to cost, but for purposes of com- 
parison it can be said that a set costing 
$350 in 1954 would cost $500 today. 
The same ratio would apply to 
opticals. 

These reservations are necessary in 
order to reconstruct realistically the 
same hypothetical one-minute com- 
mercial as was set up by this maga- 
zine in 1954. Here, only basic costs, 
as opposed to hidden and incidental 
costs, will be considered. 

The commercial is a relatively mod- 
est one: it is the story of how a hard- 
working housewife, regretting the de- 
terioration of the appearance of her 
hands, discovers, through a neighbor 
with pretty hands, the benefits of a 
certain hand lotion. Two actresses are 
required at the SAG minimum of $80 
a day. The neighbor will be needed 


for one day and the housewife for the 
full two-day shooting schedule. Be- 
cause of the specialized nature of the 
product, a hand modei will be needed 
for one day at a cost of $2.9 for special 
glamour shots. A make-up man, spe- 
cializing in close-ups, will be used at 
a cost of $47.10 a day. 

The cost has already reached 
$414.20, whereas in 1954 it totaled 
$310. Certain sets and props must be 
used, such as a kitchen, store shelf dis- 
play and backgrounds for close-ups. 
Five years ago these amounted to 
$350; today they would cost $500. 

A sound stage, almost 
rented, will be required for two days 


always 


(one for setting up and construction 
and one for shooting) at a total cost 
of $500. Total cost for the rental of a 
sound stage in 1954 amounted to 
$350. 

Costs of a minimum union crew 
paid at union minimum for the film- 
ing for two days would break down 
in the following way: cameraman, 
$83 a day; assistant cameraman, 
$45.70 a day; electrician, $45.10 a 
day; grip, $45.10 a day, and prop, 
$45.10 a day. A sound crew, needed 

(Continued on page 90) 
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Television: 
1980 


A serious view 
of what’s ahead 
for world’s 
fastest-growing 


medium 


BY BERNARD SAPERSTEIN 
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Bernard Saperstein, who holds the 
position of supervisor of marketing 
and media for the American Broad- 
casting Co., first became a serious 
student of television a decade ago 
when he was the market analyst for 
the now defunct Biow Co. and was 
asked by that agency’s research di- 
rector to write a report on the then 
new sight-and-sound medium. Mr. 
Saperstein, who left Biow in 1952 to 
join ABC, holds a B.B.A. in advertis- 
ing from the Bernard M. Baruch 
School of Business Administration of 
City College of New York and an 
M.B.A. in marketing from the New 
York University Graduate School of 
Business Administration. 





orecasting is an activity ap- 
F proached with trepidation, for 
each reader has his private, unclouded 
view of the future, which quite often 
is at sharp variance with the “nostrad- 
amusing” of the writer. Attempting 
to predict the contours of so dynamic 
a phenomenon as television in 20 
years, the writer runs the risk of be- 
ing accused of electronic pipe-dream- 


streaking over the same New York- 
two-and-a-half 
hours at the supersonic speed of 2.- 
000 miles an hour. 


to-Paris route in 


As in aviation and other technical 
fields, the true dimensions of the fu- 
ture of television are almost beyond 
imagination. And yet the video reality 
of 1980 will prove the forecasts in this 
article as daring as granddad whiz- 
zing down the road in his sleek 1905 
Oldsmobile at a dust-raising 20 miles 
per hour and enjoying a wild fantasy 
of a 60-mph tomorrow. 

In 1980 television receivers will be 
everywhere. American ingenuity and 
technical genius will bring out sim- 
pler, less costly electronic receivers, 
well within the means of 1980"s well- 
heeled consumer. Color sets with 
stereophonic sound will be in practi- 
cally every room of the house, in cars, 
in planes, in the remotest places via 
portables. The few remaining black- 
and-white sets will be prized as an- 
tiques. 

Seventy-three million U. 5. homes 
will have at least one television set by 
1980. This is based on the premise 











. . . television receivers will be everywhere .. . 








ing. 

Still, reality dwarfs the dream, for 
technical progress—particularly since 
1900—has accelerated at a geometric 
rate. Far-sighted and intrepid as he 
was, it would have taken quite a bit 
of dreaming for Charles A. Lind- 
bergh, winging his lonely way across 
the Atlantic in 3314 hours 32 years 
ago, to envision what engineers today 
hold to be technically and economical- 


ly feasible by 1970: 250-ton airliners 





that television, which already has 85- 
per-cent penetration, will, in 21 years, 
attain the 96-per-cent penetration of 
radio today. 

According to Radio Advertising 
Bureau estimates, there were 95.4 
million in-home and 47.2 million out- 
of-home radios for a total of 142.6 
million radio sets as of June 1958. 
The Nielsen radio household estimate 
for June 1958 was 48.9 million—2.92 
radio sets per radio household. There- 
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fore, by 1980 a television industry 
with 73 million homes should have 
222 million television receivers. 

1980’s television home will offer 
over 142 million color-viewing and 
stereo-listening posts. Again, this as- 
sumption is based on the premise that 
1980's in-home television receivers 
per television home will approximate 
today’s in-home radio sets per radio 
home (1.95). 

Revolutionary concepts in auto- 
mobile propulsion and highway con- 
struction, in the experimental stages 
now, will give tremendous impetus to 
car television. Ford Motor Co. scien- 
tists exhibited a new means of propul- 
sion at the 51st Chicago Auto Show. 
This means of propulsion—known as 
the Glideair principle 
the “Levapad,” a flat, perforated steel 
disk through which compressed air 





makes use of 


is released to raise the vehicle a frac- 
tion of an inch above the roadbed. 
Ford scientists believe the principal 
could be developed for wheel-less cars 
traveling at speeds of 200-500 miles 
an hour. 

The superhighways of 1980 will 
probably have radar or electronic de- 
vices to guide and control automatical- 
ly automobiles traveling at this great 
rate of speed. With the driving done 
automatically, the driver and pas- 
sengers will be free to watch television 
on the way to their destination. 


And 1980’s American will have the 
leisure time and the money to roam. 
Dr. Philip M. Hauser, head of the 
department of sociology at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, predicts that by 
1975 America’s labor force of 88 mil- 
lion people will be working an aver- 
age of 35 hours per week at a produc- 
tivity of $5.14 an hour—this is in 1957 
constant dollars, and without regard 
to what inflation may do to the dollar. 
This compares with the 1957 labor 
force of 65 million, working an aver- 
age of 39 hours a week with a pro- 
ductivity level of about $3.29 an hour. 

Architectural Forum, in a study of 
1976 city patterns, projected 100 mil- 
lion automobiles in use. Radio Adver- 
tising Bureau estimated 37.2 million 
auto sets in June 1958—83.2 per cent 
of all cars. Thus, by 1980 there exists 
a strong probability that there will be 


over 83 million cars with television 
sets. 

The ABC-TV Coverage Section es- 
timates that the number of com- 
mercial television stations should in- 
crease from the 520 stations of Febru- 
ary 1959 to 650-700 stations by 1980; 
it also estimates that the average line- 
up for a national advertiser will in- 
crease from 130 stations in January 
1959 (95-per-cent coverage of U. S. 
homes) to 200 stations in 1980 (98- 
per-cent coverage of U.S. homes). 





cisely the same speed as the earth’s 
rotation, this type of communications 
satellite would require no more power 
than is needed for a television station 
to broadcast signals along the ground 
and through the earth’s atmosphere. 
It will be entirely feasible for an 
advertiser with international distribu- 
tion to sponsor international telecasts 
of programs with wide appeal 
operas, circuses, ballets, concerts. 
Each country would be treated like a 


regional territory, with commercials 
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All three networks will have equal 
facilities in every major U. S. (and 
possibly world) market, and will di- 
vide the audience and advertising 
revenues three ways. That this will 
eventuate by 1980 can be seen from 
the January 1959 Nielsen Multi-Net- 
work area report—areas where all net- 
works have equal audience opportu- 
nity—which gives ABC-TV a 32.1-per- 
cent share of the three-network audi- 
ence. 

By 1980 international television 
will be a working reality. The Atlas 
satellite which flamed into space on 
Dec. 18, 1958, 


world-wide television. According to 


paved the way for 


Pentagon officials, three communica- 
tions satellites orbiting at the same 
speed as the earth’s rotation, so that 
they would remain over fixed spots 
on the globe, could relay television 
signals around the world. 

Roy Johnson, head of the Pen- 
tagon’s Advanced Research Projects 
Agency, has said that a‘ satellite with 
a 24-hour orbit could, from about 22,- 
000 feet, relay signals over half the 
globe. By orbiting the satellite at pre- 








specially tailored for each of them. 

International television could be a 
potent force for world peace. Through 
the miracle of television, the peoples 
of the earth would learn to appreciate 
and respect their neighbors’ culture 
and traditions, would learn they are 
all members of the family of man 
sharing a common fate. 

The continuing trend in the decline 
of our farm population, and the in- 
creasing urbanization of American 
life, will tend to make for a more 
homogeneous television audience by 
1980. In 1910 about one out of every 
three persons lived on a farm. By 
1950 the ratio had declined to one 
out of six, and by 1958 only one out 
of eight persons was a farm resident. 

By 1975, according to Dr. Hauser, 
200 standard metropolitan areas may 
have as many people as the total popu- 
lation of the U. S. in 1950—150 mil- 
lion. The metropolitan areas will make 
up about two-thirds of the population 
of the country. He sees the possibility 
of “megapolis” by 1980—a series of 
metropolitan areas whose growth has 
been so great that they have grown 
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together to form “strip cities.” For 
example, one such megapolis would 
be a fusion of New York, Phila- 
delphia, Boston, Baltimore and Wash- 
ington. The growth of megapolis fore- 
shadows the doom of what is now 
exurbia and interurbia. 

1980's television audience will be 
more discriminating and demanding 
in program fare than today’s video 
viewers. While the same program 
types may be watched in 1980 as in 
1959, program content will be much 
improved; 1980's western will be as 
superior to the 1959 product as a 
Maverick or Gunsmoke is to a 1920 
oatburner. 

Improved programming will result 
from a more sophisticated, better edu- 
cated mass audience. The current 
power struggle between the West and 
East will effect drastic changes in the 
American educational system in the 
next 20 years. Under the spur of the 





age of the population 20 and over will 
increase from 7.3 per cent to 9.8 per 
cent. 

Audience sizes will increase mark- 
edly by 1980. The ABC-TV Ratings 
Section, using Nielsen data, has esti- 
mated that during the October-De- 
cember 1958 period, the average 
evening network program was viewed 
in 8,171,000 homes during the aver- 
age minute (20,428,000 viewers). 
During the same period in 1980 an 
evening network program with a 33- 
per-cent share of available audience 
should reach 15,403,000 homes dur- 
ing the average minute (38,508,000 
viewers). Actually, this viewer esti- 
mate is low, as it is based on the 1959 
viewers-per-set of 2.5 persons. 1980's 
bigger families and the increased op- 
portunities to view—portables, car 
television, multi-set households, in- 
creased leisure time 





will probably in- 


crease average viewers per household. 











... motorists will view tv, not the scenery... 








cold war, our educators will turn out 
high-school graduates whose level of 
attainment will approximate today’s 
college graduate. 

By 1980 education will have im- 
proved quantitatively as well as quali- 
tatively. According to census projec- 
tions, the number of high-school 
graduates will rise from 51.6 million 
in 1960 to 95.1 million in 1980—an 
impressive 84.4-per-cent increase. Of 
the population 15 years and older, the 
percentage of high-school graduates 


will increase from 41.7 per cent in 
1960 to 54.7 per cent in 1980. College 
graduates will increase 83.7 per cent 
in 20 years—from 8.1 million in 1960 
to 14.9 million in 1980; their percent- 
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The costly flops that embarrassed 
the advertisers, the agencies and the 
networks during the pioneering phase 
of television will tend to be drastically 
reduced by 1980. By then a wealth 
of knowledge of the television audi- 
ence—its composition by program 
types, its likes and dislikes, ete.—will 
have been accumulated, bringing the 
television audience sharply into focus. 

Pertinent advances in the fields of 
mathematics, electronic computers, 
psychology, anthropology, sociology 
and psychiatry will be incorporated 
in program planning. By 1980 no 
major commercial network program 
will be given network exposure be- 
fore being thoroughly pre-tested for 











audience acceptability. This by no 
means implies that creativity will be 
throttled by research. On the con- 
trary, research will be a more precise 
tool for greater creativity. 

The production of selling television 
commercials will have reached a high 
art. Two decades of experience and 
experimentation by advertising agen- 
cies will produce commercials that 
will smoothly move the huge outpour- 
ings of goods and services of the 
American economy. 

Advances in the art of marketing 
research will give 1980's advertiser a 
multi-faceted, accurate _ picture-in- 
depth of the market for his product. 
Parallel advances in programming 
and commercial research will enable 
1980's advertiser to select scientifical- 
ly the programs and commercials best 
suited for his product or service. 

Barring, of course, major disasters 
or wars, the U. S. economy will have 
attained a level of production, a 
standard of living for the mass of 
Americans, unprecedented in world 
history. Gross national product will 
go from $434 billion in 1957 to $835 
billion in 1975 (in 1957 prices), ac- 
cording to forecasts by the McGraw- 
Hill Department Of Economics. As- 
suming that the GNP increases at an 
average annual rate of three per cent 
between 1975 and 1980 (actually, it 
has been increasing at a rate of 3.5 per 
cent since 1950; this is the rate of real 
growth after adjustments for price 
changes), the GNP in 1980 could be 
$968 billion (in 1957 prices). It is 
estimated that by 1975 per-capita in- 
come may rise over 40 per cent from 
the 1957 level 
in constant prices. 

The 1980 economy will be firmly 
established on a broad income base, 
with much of the gains in the next 20 


real income measured 


years accruing to people of lower in- 
come groups. The Research and Policy 
Committee of the Committee for Eco- 
romic Development estimates that if 
the share of the GNP absorbed by the 
Government does not change, Ameri- 
can families will have an average of 
$7,100 (in 1956 dollars) available 
annually for spending and saving 
after taxes, compared with a 1956 


disposable income per family of $5, 
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300. 

The 1980 economy will be relative- 
ly stable, free from the periods of 
“boom-and-bust” which plagued our 
economy in the past. Not that the 
economy will be free from cyclical 
fluctuations. But the amplitude of the 
fluctuations will probably never again 
be as severe as the 1929-1932 holo- 
caust. 

The buttresses against serious eco- 
nomic disturbances will be many. The 
prime asset will be the exuberant 
American spirit, committed to prog- 
ress and growth in a political and eco- 
nomic climate which encourages in- 
dividual effort. Our understanding of 
the forces that make for depression 
will be much improved, and during 
boom periods measures will be under- 
taken to prevent the distortions which 
cause serious recession. Electronic 
computers will speed the flow of data 
to industry and government, provid- 
ing them with almost instantaneous 
information for intelligent planning 
and decision-making. 

Built-in stabilizers will work to keep 
the economy even-keeled. By 1980 
automation will have reached the 
point where most of our labor force 
will be employed in industries and 
services that are not even affected by 
moderate economic declines. An ex- 
panded unemployment-insurance pro- 
gram will provide purchasing power 
for the unemployed. Farm price sup- 
ports will maintain income for farm- 
ers. The Federal Reserve System 
would switch from a policy of credit 
restraint to credit ease to promote a 
favorable climate for recovery. The 
Government would aid __ stability 

















- - commercials will have become a high art . . . 








through bank deposit insurance, con- 
trol of stock margins, mortgage insur- 
ance, social security and disability 
benefits, public works, housing and 
road building. 

The 1980 economy, glowing with 
fiscal health, will be an advertiser’s 
most .roseate dream come true. The 
big population explosion since World 
War II will result in a 38-51-per-cent 
increase in the number of U.S. house- 
holds in the next 22 years. On the 
basis of existing rates of household 
formation, the number of households 
will increase from 50.4 million in 
1958 to 69 million by 1980. And, if 
the rate of family formation increases, 
as experts assume it will, total house- 
holds might go as high as 76 million. 
1980’s market will number from 230.8 
million to 272.6 million individuals. 

1980's citizen will enter the con- 
sumer market earlier and leave later. 
The trend toward early marriage 
stimulated by World War II will con- 
tinue in 1980. The median age of 
women at first marriage was 20.5 
years in 1947, 20.2 years in 1958, 














. global video will encourage world peace . . . 
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and is projected at 19.9 years in 1980. 
According to census projections, the 
number of married couples, estimated 
at 39.2 million in 1958, will grow to 
between 53.8 million and 56.2 million 
by 1980, a net gain of 14.6 million to 
17.0 million in 22 years. The number 
of families (groups of related persons 
living together) , which was estimated 
at 43.7 million in 1958, will grow to 
between 60.0 million and 63.2 million 
by 1980. Average mortality for men 
will go from 66.7 years in 1955 to 
69.8 in the 1975-1980 period; for 
women, mortality will go from 72.9 
years to 76.0 years. 

The baby boom will continue un- 
abated, with bumper baby crops pre- 
dicted for the future. In the period 
July 1, 1955, to 1960, the census pro- 
jects between 20.6 million to 22.3 mil- 
lion registered births. For the period 
July 1, 1975, to 1980, projections 
range between 23.4 million and 37.3 
million births. 

Census estimates as to the future 
trend of average size of household and 
family are generally bullish. From 
1958’s 3.35 persons per household, 
census projections range from 3.32 to 
3.44 persons in 1980. All census esti- 
mates see an increase in the number 
of persons per family (related indi- 
viduals living together). From 1958's 
3.65 persons per family, 1975’s family 
will consist of between 3.70 to 3.81 
persons. 

The household with children, a 
prime market for a host of goods and 
services, will be even bigger in the 
future. From 1.38 persons under 18 
years of age per family in 1958, census 


(Continued on page 87) 
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Playhouse 90 is Allstate program 


Equitable sponsors Edwards 


n 1958, for the third straight year, 
j the Prudential Insurance Co. of 
America was number one in. the sale 
of life United 
States. Before that Metropolitan Life 


insurance in the 


had led the nation. 

This change in leadership seems to 
be related directly to the advertising 
policies of the two companies, for 
while Metropolitan has continued to 
ignore television as an advertising 
medium, Prudential has increased 
its expenditure in tv until last year 
the total reached $3.8 mil!lion—by 
far the biggest share of its entire 
promotion budget. At the same time 
Prudential’s sales soared to $10.9 
billion, as compared to $7.9 billion 
for Metropolitan, a leadership of 38 
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per cent. 

It is not surprising that with this 
major example before them, more 
and more insurance companies are 
going into television, and _ those 
which used it previously are increas- 
ing their budgets. 

The Television Bureau of Adver- 
tising has compiled facts and figures 
which show that total 
company spending in television last 


insurance- 


year came to $9.7 million, a 46-per- 
cent increase over the $6.7 million 
spent in 1956. Both network and spot 
totals have grown, as has the total 
number of advertisers in each. In 
spot last year there were 78 major 
insurance-company spot advertisers 
million in the 


who spent $2.8 









Huntley has Kemper as a sponsor 


medium. In 1956 this total was only 
67, and the total billings came to 
$1.7 million. In network there are 
seven program sponsors who spend 
$6.9 million, as compared to five in 
1956, when the total bill was $4.9 
million. 

Another interesting comparison is 
that of the advertising trends of four 
major insurance companies. As 
pointed out, Prudential has increased 
tv expenditures 23 per cent. News- 
paper linage has dropped, with the 
$2.2 million spent in 1956 declining 
to $2 million in 1957. 

Allstate, during the same period, 
has increased its tv budget 92 per 
cent from $219,967 in 1956 to $555,- 
238 last linage 


year. Newspaper 
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are 
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age 
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Keep Talking, Mutual of Omaha’s program 





Prudential’s Shanks 


meanwhile has remained fairly con- 
stant, with a total of $1.3 million in 
1956 dropping to $1.2 million in 
1957. 

Nationwide upped its tv budget 
123 per cent from 1956 through 
1958, jumping from $283,100 to 
to $630,070. Its newspaper budget 
dropped from $778,174 in 1956 to 
$303,649 in 1957. 

Kemper, a smaller company which 
did not use television at all in 1956, 
now spends more than a half-million 
dollars a year in the medium. Its 
newspaper budget, which was $332,- 
194 in 1956, dropped to $165,380 
in 1957. 

The biggest increase in the use 
of television by insurance companies 


-~ “a 





is “sold” on television 


has been in the spot category, the 
Television Bureau of Advertising 
finds. In 1955 fourth-quarter totals 
for insurance companies came to 
$388,000. In the same period in 
1958 the figure was $684,000, an 
increase of 76 per cent. Totals for 
insurance-company spot billings are: 
1955, fourth quarter $388,000; 1956, 
first $396,000, second $474,000, 
third, $431,000, fourth $457,000; 
1957, first $509,000, second $689,- 
000, third $457,000, fourth $563,- 
000; 1958, first $632,000, second 
$723,000, third $733,000. fourth 
$684,000. 

Television, Prudential has dis- 
covered, has a way of selling the 
company’s agents and the company 









Sales Insurance 


Nation’s surety companies 
and their agents are turning 


more and more to tv 


name to prospective customers. 
“Not only is television making the 
name of our company known,” says 
president Carrol Shanks, “but it is 
also making the names of our agents 
known. And. . 


our agents into greater sales achieve- 


it is stimulating 


ment. Now when our salesmen call 
on a prospect, they do not have to 
sell the company before attempting 
to sell insurance. 

“We feel that television—with the 
impact of sight, sound and action 
has been an important element in 
building this kind of good will for 
Prudential.” 

President Shanks’ views are 
backed up by the company’s agency, 


(Continued on page 78) 
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Live syndication 





Romper Room, 


with 73 versions, succeeds with durable 


nursery school format 


Rr Room, the children’s show 
that brightens 

mothers 
cities in the U. S. and Canada, cele- 
brated its sixth anniversary on Feb. 
9 with a colossal birthday party in a 
downtown Baltimore movie house at- 
tended by 2,800 four-and-five-year- 
olds and their moms. Originated by 
Bert Claster and his wife Nancy, who 
is the charming prototype for all oth- 
er Romper Room “teachers,” the tv 


mornings for 
and pre-schoolers in 73 


nursery school is, by far, the largest 
live syndicated program on the air. 
The format of Romper Room is a 
simple but extremely effective one 
which emphasizes games, educational 
activities and training in good man- 
ners. Each show originates locally 
with a cast consisting of a “teacher” 
and five or six nursery-school-age 
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children who appear for two weeks 
each. 

Far from being merely a “title, for- 
mat and goodwill” set-up, Bert Clas- 
ter’s Romper Room, Inc., exercises 
firm supervision over all 73 versions 
of the show. This includes selection 
and training of the “teacher,” gen- 
erally an attractive local college grad 
in her twenties with a background in 
education and a warm, sincere per- 
sonality, and provision of day-by-day 
lesson plans and materials. The pro- 
ducing organization also includes a 
group of roving producers who visit 
each city in turn to assure that quality 
is maintained, and a staff to aid sta- 
tions in selling and servicing ac- 
counts. : 

Mr. Claster also reserves the right 
to approve all sponsors so as to pre- 


vent promotion of any item which 
might prove harmful to a young child, 
either physically or psychologically. 
All material used on the show is ap- 
proved by educators and child special- 
ists and is thoroughly tested on the 
release 


Baltimore program before 


to the other markets. 

Although the show has been sold to 
some regional sponsors (J. J. New- 
berry, for instance, in 14 markets), its 
appeal to local advertisers is one of 
the prime reasons for its success, Close 
to 250 sponsors are now participating 
in the show. 

Length of time on the air varies 
with the station; however, commer- 
cials are limited by the producers to 
three in a half-hour and six, or occa- 
sionally seven, in an hour. Although 
it is a rule that no activity can be in- 
terrupted in the middle for an adver- 
tisement, the milk-and-cookie break 
which is a standard feature of all the 
shows provides a natural spot for 
dairies and other food retailers. 

Also valuable to local participators 
are the nearly 30 toys and teaching 
aids available with the Romper Room 
name, which are used by children on 
the program and can be sold only by 
an advertiser who has bought time on 
the show. Although none of these 
items is needed by home viewers in 
order to join in the fun, they do exert 
a notable appeal to the young ‘uns. 

Romper Room provides numerous 
opportunities for tie-in promotions 
and for upping goodwill in the com- 
munity. Advertisers have available to 
them a wealth of material with which 
to contact new customers for almost 
any service or product. One device 
which has been used most successfully 
by many is the Romper Room Report 
Card, which is furnished by the sta- 
tion in response to a request and 
which, if filled out for a week and 
signed by a parent, is good for a small 
gift when turned in at the advertiser's 
store or collected by a route man or 
salesman. Local “teachers” are also 
encouraged to make personal appear- 
ances, not only on behalf of sponsors, 
but to PTA groups, civic organiza- 
tions and schools. Many benefit ap- 
pearances and on-show references are 


(Continued on page 80) 
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Film Report 


TAPE FOR FILMERS 


It looks as though the nation’s view- 
ers will be exposed to a considerable 
number of tape programs this year, 
many from film companies. 

In addition to National Telefilm 
Associates’ decision to syndicate ap- 
proximately eight tape programs, and 
in addition to CBS Films’ commitment 
for tapes of Theatre For a Story 
(aimed for network exposure), the 
following developments indicate that 
film makers are getting ready to ex- 
ploit the new technique: 

Independent Television Corp. has 
decided to tape and syndicate Ding 
Dong School, which, since its demise 
over NBC-TV in 1957, has been aired 
on a strip basis by wen-tv Chicago. 
It will be distributed by Arrow Pro- 
ductions, ITC’s re-run division. 

MGM-TV and Talent 
Ltd., have entered into a co-produc- 
tion agreement whereby 10 specials, 


Associates, 


based on outstanding properties from 
MGM's pre-1948 feature library, will 
be presented live over a network and 
recorded on video tape. The tapes will 
be available to MGM-TV for subse- 
quent syndication. 


Ding Dong School is ITC's first tape 


venture, and will be followed by 


others. According to Hardie Freiberg, 
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the company’s syndication chief, the 
eventual establishment of a separate 
tape sales force is a distinct possibil- 
ity. Production of new segments of 
Ding Dong School will commence in 
June under the of Ted 
Rogers, director of production and 


direction 


programs. 

First program under the MGM-TV- 
Talent Associates deal has been sold 
to the Westclox division of General 
Time and the Philco Corp. It is Meet 
Me In St. Louis, which will be tele- 
vised over CBS-TV April 26. At press 
time it was understood that General 
Mills had picked up 50-per-cent spon- 
sorship of the other nine specials. 
Whatever network airs the shows 


would do the taping for MGM-TV. 


SALES ... 
Screen Gems’ 


The Donna Reed 


Show has been renewed for next sea- 
son over ABC-TV. Johnson & Johnson 
joins the Campbell Soup Co. as co- 
sponsor of the program, which will go 
into a new time slot next fall—Thurs- 
days, 8-8:30 p.m. At present, it is 
telecast over ABC-TV on Wednesdays, 
9-9:30 p.m. . . . In another network 
deal, Bachelor Father has moved from 
CBS-TV to NBC-TV under the spon- 
sorship of American Tobacco Co. for 
Tareyton cigarettes and American 
Home Products. 

Ziv’s Bold Venture is proving to be 
popular fare for overseas buyers. The 
syndicated adventure skein, sold in 
more than 165 domestic markets, has 
been sold in three foreign areas, 
Spanish versions of Bold Venture 
have been sold to Mexico Telesistima 


for Toreon, Chihuahua, Mexico City, 





FILM SUCCESS............... 


Mie’ Bakeries, makers and 
distributors of Harvest bread 
in St. Louis, has found that just about 
the best way to sell bread and increase 
sales is to sponsor a local children’s 
show—in this case, United Artists 
Associated’s Popeye. 

Midland sponsors the cartoon pro- 
gram over KMOX-TV St. Louis Monday 
through Friday, 4-4:30 p.m., and on 
11:30 a.m.-noon. The 
sponsorship started in 
1958, and since that time over 25 


Saturdays, 
September 


different commercials have been used, 
on the theory that a wide variety is 
necessary to stimulate and hold the 
younger audience. 

According to Gerry Deppe, account 
executive for the client’s agency, Rut- 
ledge & Lilienfeld, Inc., sales have 
steadily increased since the opening 
of the program. “Harvest sales in Oc- 
tober, November and December of 
1958 were up 35 per cent over the 
same period in 1957.” 

The show over KMOX-TV features 
two live characters, Cooky and The 
Captain, who introduce the films. 
Their pictures are now included on 
the end seal of Harvest bread pack- 
ages, and bakery trucks carry signs 
which read, “See Cooky and The Cap- 
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Popeye’s appeal to old and young 
alike seems to be perennial 


tain on the Popeye show.” 
Recent American Research Bureau 
ratings on Popeye indicate that it is a 


top audience puller. In St. Louis it_ 


averaged a 26:9 for the Monday- 
through-Friday 4 p.m. time slot, and 
in San Diego, where it is also stripped 
(5:30-6 p.m.) by KFsp-Tv, Popeye 
averaged a 24.1. Other recent ARBs: 
Des Moines, 18.8; Hartford, 19.2, and 
Detroit, 18.2. 

UAA has distributed the cartoons, 
which were produced by Paramount, 
in over 145 markets. There are over 
234 films in the package, most of 
which are one-reelers dating from 
1933 to 1957. The cartoons are based 
on the long-time comic strip syndi- 
cated by King Features. 
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Like a piece of 
FINE, CUT CRYSTAL... 


Television commercials by WILDING TV have 
real quality, that impeccable mark of being 
made in accord with the highest standards. And 
that quality doesn’t just happen. It is the touch of 
deft artistry, careful planning and expert produc- 
tion. Let WILDING TV serve your television 


needs and get top-quality at competitive prices. 


Witding tw argyle street © chicago 40, illinois 
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WARNER BRIS. TELEVISION, Burbank 


Mrs. Baird's Bakeries © Tracy-Locke Co. 


UPA PICTURES, INC., Burbank 






Ballantine Beer © William Esty & Co. California Oil Co. « BBDO 
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WONDSEL, CARLISLE & DUNPHY, INC., New York 





JAMES LOVE PRODUCTIONS, INC., New York 
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Guadalahara and Monterey. Aus 
traiia’s G-TV has purchased the pro- 
gram for Sydney and Melbourne, and 
Associated Rediffusion has picked up 
the series for London and the south 
of England. 

Within one time United 
Artists Associated completed 20 sales 
to U. S. and Canadian stations. Two 


7) 
weex § 


stations each contracted for half of 
the Warner Bros. library of 700 fea- 
tures. They are KRTV Great Falls and 
KGHL-TV Billings, Mont. KRWv-Tv Las 
Vegas also purchased the Warmer 
library as well as the Sherlock Holmes 
features and a selection of the “Gold 
Mine” films. United Artists features, 
Warner cartoon libraries and Popeye 
cartoons were also sold in the same 


period. . . . MCA TV has sold its 
library of Paramount features 
wroc-tv Rochester. . . . ABC Films 


has sold its “Anniversary Package” 
of English features to another 16 ste 
tions. Titles in the package include 
Brief Encounter, The Browning Ver 
sion, Great Expectations and Man it 
the White Suit. 

Fremantle International, Ine, 
wound up its fiscal year last month 
with a total of 55 different half-hour 
series, six quarter-hour series, a 
hour-long series and four libraries of 
films in distribution and on the air in 
31 different countries. The new fiscal 
year wiil see an entirely fresh develop 
ment: the company is going into pre 
duction for the first time (see separalt 
. . Hearst Metrotone’s Telé 
news has signed up four more cli 
KTVB-TV Boise. KHVH-TV Hono 
and TV Paulista Sao Paulo, B 
have contracted for the Daily N 
film Service. This Week in Sports 


story). . 



















purchased by the National Associa 
of Insurance Agents for teleca 
over WVET-TV Rochester. 


PROGRAMS ... 

CBS-TV has signed with S 
Goldwyn for an hour teleseries 
on the producer’s theatrical pi 
Barbary Coast. The network itself 
produce. Also on the network schedille 
are an of crime 
dramas, The Law Breakers, and at 
vival of Cool and Lam, half-hour 
based Erle Stanley 


Gardner property. originel pilot of 


hour anthology 


series on an 
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THE CRITICS APPLAUD 


THE COMMERCIALS!!! 


The commercial appeals 
in behalf of Pontiac were 


presented in tasteful and 
witty style. Sir Cedric’s austere demonstra- 
tion of the sponsor's pride, with the incon- 
gruous assistance of a clown (Emmett 
Kelly), proved that somewhere on sombre 
Madison Avenue a bright flame of origi- 
nality still burns. 
THE NEW YORK TIMES March 25, 1959 
One of the surprise features of this show was 
the caliber of the commercials. Both were 
cleverly written and ably executed. 
VARIETY March 4, 1959 
Pontiac has been getting off some highly 
entertaining commercials ...reached a new 
high with Mike Nichols-Elaine May soap 
opera. THE POST January 26, 1959 
In past “Pontiac Star Parades” the commer- 
cials have come dangerously close to steal- 
ing the show. Last night it happened... 
great fun. 


Among the cleverest, wittiest, brightest 
commercials ever seen . . . an imaginative 
intelligent approach is like a breath of fresh 
air. NEWSDAY March 25, 1959 
... Slick presentable commercials . . . 
DAILY NEWS March 25, 1959 

. . one heartening trend this season is the 
increasing use of humour . . . going to the 
top of the class in one all-important cate- 
gory —the automobile industry —is Pontiac. 
JACK GOULD, THE NEW YORK TIMES 
April 5, 1959 
The offbeat.and amusing commercials for 
Pontiac were outstanding (as Pontiac com- 
mercials always are) and the persons respon- 
March 3, 1959 


sible should be given @ @ 
PONTIAC COMMERCIALS 


credit. 
PRODUCED FOR MACMANUS, JOHN & ADAMS 


SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE 
by: 








NATIONAL SCREEN SERVICE 
TELEVISION & INDUSTRIAL FILM DIVISION 
NEW YORK: 509 Madison Avenue - Ci 6-5700 


CHICAGO: 1307 S. Wabash Avenue 
HOLLYWOOD: 7026 Santa Monica Bivd. 
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which was filmed two seasons ago. 
The packaging firm of Goodson. 
Todman, 


volved in live programming, is going 


previously primarily ip 
in more heavily for film. Presently in 
the works are: Heave Ho Harrigan, 
comedy starring Myron McCormick; 
Jade O’Hara, a gold-rush western re- 
portedly set for sponsorship by Pepsi- 
Cola; 


anthology; 


Joan Crawford Theatre, an 
The Rebel, a western with 
appeal; private-eye 
shows, Philip Marlowe and Detective 
at Large, and Barbary Coast, a half. 


teen-age two 


hour series which is in competition 
with the hour-long CBS skein. 

A partnership has been formed be- 
tween Milton Berle and George Burns 
for production of The Milton Berle 
Comedy Theatre. Mr. Burns will not 
appear, but will act as executive pro- 
ducer. Mr. Berle is scheduled to host 
all, and be featured in a third of the 
segments. . . . Guild Films will syndi. 
cate Mexican jai alai games, to be 
taped by Tijuana station XETV. ... 
National TV Golf Championships isa 
series being prepped by Mitchell J. 
Hamilburg Agency. Top golf pros will 
compete on the program for prizes 
totaling $175,000. 

Other production Edie 
Adams signed by Jess Oppenheimer 
for the starring role in Edie comedy; 
Stranger Than Fiction, to star Art 
Baker, is being projected by Andrews- 
Spears-Wolper Productions, Mickey 
Rooney’s Fryman Productions is 
readying Ricochet, teen-age westem 
with Johnny Weissmuller Jr. in the 
lead. 

Bernard L. Schubert, Inc., is ready- 
ing a new television series tentatively 
titled Boy Pioneer. It will be filmed 
in Hollywood, and is based on a true 
story of the old west. . . . Tom Corra- 
dine & Associates has signed Richard 
Tretter for the lead in the company’s 
new Tumbleweed series. 


news: 


PERSONNEL ... 
Ely A. Landau and Oliver A. Unger, 


chairman of the board and president 
of National Telefilm Associates, re- 
spectively, have been elected to the 
board of National Theatres, Inc. The 
acquisition of NTA by National 
Theatres became effective this month 
when an exchange offer of National 
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Theatres warrants and debentures for 
NTA 
cepted by holders of more than 76 
per cent of the NTA shares outstand- 


shares and warrants was ac- 


ing, and holders of more than 57 per 
cent of the outstanding NTA warrants. 
At the same time, William H. Hudson 
and Burt Kleiner were also elected to 
the National Theatres board. 

In a kind of reciprocal action, B. 
Gerald Cantor and John B. Bertero. 
chairman and president respectively 
of National Theatres, were named to 
NTA’s board of directors, as were 
two National Theatres directors, 
Charles L. Glett and Jack M. Ostrow. 

NTA International, 
panded its sales staff and realigned 


Inc., has ex- 


several of its executive posts. The ex- 
ecutive realignments are as follows: 
Vernon Burns, vice president of NTA 
International and managing director 
of National Telefilm Associates, Inc. 
(UK) Ltd., formerly responsible for 
servicing NTA International in the 
United Kingdom and certain areas of 
the continent, has been put in charge 
of all operations in the U.K., Europe, 
the 
Gang, who operates from New York, 


Near East and Africa. Samuel 


has been named director of sales for 
Latin America, the Far East and 
Austral-Asia. 

Additions to the company are: Kurt 
Unger, who has joined NTA Inter- 
national as sales manager for National 
Telefilm Associates, Inc. (UK) Ltd., 
and European sales manager for NTA 
International, and Melvin J. Edel- 
stein, who has been named general 
manager for Latin America. 

On the domestic scene, NTA con- 
Leon 
Peck, after a seven-year association 
with Touche, Niven, Bailey & Smart, 
certified has 
joined the company as assistant comp- 
troller. Burt Schultz has been ap- 
pointed assistant to the director of 
NTA’s public-relations department. 
Mr. Schultz was formerly with the 
Arthur P. Jacobs Co. 


Independent Television Corp. has 


tinues its expansion moves. 


public accountants, 


made several additions to its sales and 
production arms. Ellingwood (Bud) 
Kay, formerly story editor for Screen 
Gems, has joined ITC as executive 
story editor. In addition to supervis- 
ing all story and writing activities, 
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“A Remarkable Bird is the Pelican..... 
His Mouth Holds More Than His Bellican!’ 


Some producers of TV film com- 
mercials are like the pelican—big on 
promise, yet plainly inadequate on 


follow-through. 
But not MGM-TV. 


No job is too big or too complex for 
us. We’ve got an experienced organ- 
ization of commercial production ex- 
perts...whose imaginative approach 
can bring your commercials a fresh 


creative glow. Why not give us a call? 


MGM 


A Service of 
Loew’s Inc. 


BILL GIBBS, Director of Commercial and Industrial Films, MGM-TV, Culver City, California e SAN FRANCISCO: PR 5-1613 es 
LOS ANGELES: Bob Fierman-TE 0-3311 e NEW YORK: Jack Bower, Phil Frank, JU 2-2000 e CHICAGO: Bob McNear, FI 6-8477 
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Advertising Directory 


of TV SERVICES 


<A RENRONIIE See bee 
TV FILM TRAFFIC SERVICES 


RRR SS ene temai 
MODERN TELESERVICE,INC. 


New York Chicago Los Angeles 
OX 7-2753 DE 7-3761 WE 3-5674 


Modern facilities 
Trained personnel 
Individual attention 
. . - in servicing tv after-production needs. 


TALENT AGENCIES 


FOSTER-FERGUSON | 


(Jean & Babs) 


141 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
YUhon 6-4330 


A complete service. specializing in crea- 


CAMERA EQUIPMENT 


CAMERA EQUIPMENT CO. 


315 West 43rd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
JUdsen 6-1120 
RENTALS — SALES — SERVICE 
Motien picture and television equipment 
. « « lighting equipment . . . generators 
-. « film editing quip t... pr i 
equipment, 





SCREENING ROOMS 


PREVIEW THEATRES, INC. 
1600 Broadway, New Yerk 19, N. Y. 
Clrele 6-0865 
PueshGeet ...csccess William B. Gullette 
l6mm, 35mm; magnetic or eptical; all 
interlock combinations. Editing equip- 
ment and facilities. Film storage vaults. 
All facilities available 24 hours a day. 


OPTICAL EFFECTS 
AND ANIMATION 


K & W FILM SERVICE CORP. 


1657 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
Clrele 5-8080-1-2 


EFFECTS. . . SLIDE FILMS... 
ANIMATION 


ANIMATION PHOTOGRAPHY 


COLLECTION AGENCIES 


saniaeiiinemtil 
STANDARD ACTURAL 
WARRANTY CO. 
220 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Collections 
For the Industry 
All over the world 
Serving radio, tv and film accounts 
No Collections — No Commissions 
TRE NES ATT 
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Mr. Kay will have charge of all pro- 
grams developed for ITC. He is lo- 
cated at ITC’s Hollywood headquar- 
ters under Ted Rogers, director of 
programs and production. 

Kevin O'Sullivan has joined ITC as 
regional sales manager, New York 
City division. Also in syndicated sales, 
George Gray has been named district 
manager, northeast, and Albert G. 
Hartigan has been appointed account 
executive in the New York City divi- 
sion. Frank Sheehan has been ap- 
pointed western district manager of 
ITC’s re-run division, Arrow Produc- 
tions. At the same time, Milton 
Westerman was appointed sales repre- 
sentative in the midwestern division. 
In the national area, Lawrence L. 
Wynn was appointed an account ex- 
ecutive for national sales. 

Art Breecher has been appointed 
midwestern sales manager, heading a 
10-state area, for Official Films. Mr. 
Breecher has been with Official for 
six years, and prior to that served 
with MPTV. . . . Adrian Spies has 
been signed by Desilu to a long-term 
contract under which he will write 
scripts for Westinghouse Desilu Play- 
house and other company projects. . . . 
Ed Palmer, director of client relations 
for Flamingo Telefilm Sales, has been 
appointed assistant to the president, 
according to Herman Rush, president. 

Independent Television Corp. has 
made three additions to its production 
organization. The three new appoint- 
ees, who function under and are 
directly responsible to Ted Rogers, 
director of programs and production, 
are: William Beaudine Jr., film pro- 





INSURANCE 


JEROME J. COHEN, INC. 
(Jerry & Ron) 


225 West 34th St., New York 1, N. Y. 
CH4-3127-8 


RARE AND UNUSUAL COVERAGES 
OUR SPECIALTY 


TROPHIES & AWARDS 


CUSTOM TROPHY MFG. CO. 


5017 W. Exposition Blvd. 
Los Angeles 16, Calif. 

Sales Incentive Awards 
Trophies, Plaques, Etched Plates, 
Engravings, Medals and Service Pins 
Buy Direct from the Manufacturer. 
Write for Free Catalog. 






Ray C. Wilcox (1.), formerly president 
of Houston Fearless Corp., has been 
elected chairman of the board, and 
George E. Johnson has been appointed 
president. Mr. Johnson was former) 
executive vice president of the com- 
pany, of automatic 
film-processing equipment and studio 


manufacturers 


accessories as well as precision com- 
ponents for missiles and aircraft. 


duction manager; Claude Traverse. 
tape production manager, and Phillips 
Wylly, production assistant to Mr. 
Rogers and production liaison to co- 
ordinate the film, tape and live activi- 
ties. The new additions are stationed 
at ITC headquarters in Hollywood. 

Charles W. Fries has been elected 
president of the Alliance of Television 
Film Producers, replacing Maurice 
Morton, who has resigned. Mr. Fries 
is in charge of west-coast production 
for Ziv. . . . Michael Kraike, producer 
of Trader Horn, has returned to 
Hollywood after headquartering in 
England for the past year. According 
to Mr. Kraike, a co-production deal 
with Gross-Krasne on the series has 
been terminated amicably because of 
filming difficulties overseas. . .. Milton 
Lewis, talent executive at Desilu Pro- 
ductions, has left the company to form 
his own production outfit. 


REVUE SCHEDULE 
Indications are that Revue Produc- 


tions (MCA) may top all others in 
television film production again next 
season. Latest sales by the organiza- 
tion are Johnny Staccato, a mystery 
starring John Cassavetes, and Shotgun 
Slade (Scott Brady) a western, to R. 
J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. (Wm. Esty). 
Previously sold were two hour-long 
programs, Riverboat and Laramie, to 


NBC-TV. Two new pilots in the works 
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The leopard owes a great deal of his 
success to the use of spot, 

which increases his flexibility, 
among other things. 


An ever-increasing number 

of advertisers, too, 

use national spot as the basis 
of their successful 

campaigns on the marketplace. 
No other medium 

can be so readily adapted 

to special marketing problems, 
such as to pinpoint concentration 
in “must’’ markets; 

reach specific population segments; 
or introduce new products 

on a market-by-market basis. 


When it comes to selling spot, 
the unique 

Working Partnership concept 
of the H-R companies is unrivaled. 
This is a system in which 

such a close rapport 

is established between H-R 

and its stations 

that the H-R salesmen become, 
in effect, the sales right arm 
of the stations we represent. 


FIRST SUCCESSFUL USER 


“‘We always send a man to do a man’s job” HER HR 


New York + Chicago + San Francisco + Hollywood + Dallas + Detroit + Atlanta - Houston «+ New Orleans « Des Moines 


Television, Inc. 
Representatives 


by the production company are Bring- 
ing Up Katy, a comedy starring Gisele 
MacKenzie, and Johnny Midnight, a 
detective drama being filmed in con- 
junction with Jack Chertok and Ed- 
mond O’Brien. 

Another company off to a fast start 
is TCF-TV. Latest series sold is The 
Last Frontier, to CBS-TV. Following 
what appears to be a trend, the pro- 
gram will switch to an hour format. 
(Previously sold were Adventures in 
Paradise to ABC-TV and The Many 
Loves of Dobie Gillis to CBS.) The 
firm is also extending another new 
show, Helim~rines, into hour length. 


ADDENDA... 
Net income of Desilu Productions 


for the 40 weeks ending Feb. 7 
amounted to $141,730, as compared 
to $26,082 for the similar period last 
year, according to the company’s first 
interim report to stockholders. Ac- 
cording to Desi Arnaz, president, the 
major part of the profits is from 
residual usage of properties. . . . Offi- 
cial Films has purchased all a the 
stock owned in that company by Dick 


T 
rT 


“ TRANSCONTINENT TELEVISION CORPORATION 


Program Profile 


Film; CBS-TV ; 8:30-9 p.m. EST Sat. 
Opposite Jubilee U.S.A. ABC-TV 
(8-9); Perry Como Show NBC-TV 
(8-9). On CBS-TV since September 
1958. Carried in 185 markets. Star: 
Steve McQueen. 


Sponsor: Brown & Williamson 
Tobacco Corp. for Viceroy and Kool 
cigarettes. Cumulative gross time biil- 
ing for the show to December 1958: 
$1,375,473; 1958 estimated spot ex- 
penditure: Viceroy $4,198,080, Kool 
$2,915,250. Ted Bates, agency. Jack 
Sinnott, timebuyer; Norman Chester, 
media supervisor. (Brown & William- 
son also sponsors Naked City and 
Wednesday Night Fights, both ABC- 
TV, and Jimmy Dean Show and The 
Texan, both CBS-TV). 

Production: Four Star 
Inc., and Malcolm Enterprises, Inc., 
Hollywood origination; Vincent Fen- 
nelly, executive producer; John Robin- 
son, producer; Thomas Carr and 
Donald McDougall, directors. 

Format: 


Films, 


Western drama about 


‘Ohawk 2600 


WANTED—DEAD OR ALIVE 


Steve McQueen and Victor Jory in 
episode from Wanted—Dead or Alive 


Josh Randall, a bounty hunter de- 
scribed by CBS as “one of a breed of 
men of the old west who tracked down 
outlaws solely for the reward money, 
and who are best remembered for fast 
guns and few words.” A sort of inlaw- 
outlaw, Randall is often “free to act 
when the hands of the law are tied.” 

Ratings: March Nielsen: 27.6, 
with a 40.0 share. 





t, New York City, Plaza 


Powell, David Niven and Charles 
Boyer. That stock is now transferred 
to Official and held as treasury stock. 
... The Art Directors Club of New 
York has presented National Telefilm 
Associates’ advertising department the 
Award for Distinctive Merit for 
Direct-Mail Art. It was made for a 


humorously illustrated direct-mail 


piece prepared for NTA’s Telestudios. 


PRODUCTION FIRM 

Jack M. Warner and Samuel 
Schneider, two former Warner Bros. 
vice presidents, have joined to form 
Jack M. Warner Productions. Al- 
though no definite plans have yet been 
set, the new company will operate 
both in the commercials and television 
film fields. Mr. Warner was previ- 
ously in charge of the commercials 
division at Warner Bros. 


STUDIOS CLOSED 
Gates of the Hal Roach Studios 


have been locked, possibly forever, 
following the Alex Guterma scandal 
and the decision by Scranton Corp.’s 
board of directors to go into receiver- 





WGR-TV, WGR, Buffalo, N.Y. - WROC-TV, Rochester, N.Y. - WSVA-TV, WSVA, Harrisonburg, Va 


In an expansion of the scope of the sales department of wasc-tv New York, 
James E. Szabo (1.), sales manager of the station, has been named general sales 
manager; Robert F. Adams (c.), now serving as account executive, has been 
appointed assistant sales manager, and Bill J. Scharton (r.) moves from NBC 
Spot Sales in Chicago to WABC-TV as national sales manager. In announcing 
the appointments, Joseph Stamler, vice president and general manager of 
ABC-TV’s flagship station, said that this is the first time in the station’s history 
that its sales department has been so enlarged. 


ship. The closing is ironic in that 
Roach was one of the pioneers in tele- 
film production (the U-I commercials 
division, a pioneer in its field, was 
shuttered only a few weeks ago) , turn- 
ing out such series as Margie, Racket 
Squad and the Charles Farrell show. 


Reports are that a number of offers 
for purchase of the studio have been 
received. 


COMMERCIAL CUES... 
The Buckeye Corp.’s acquisition of 
Transfilm, Inc., is now official. Trans- 





- represented by Peters, Griffin, Woodward 


WNEP-TV, Scranton-Wilkes-Barre, Pa., represented by Avery-Knodei 












film, a leading film commercial pro- 
ducer (with approximately $2 million 
in sales in 1958) , becomes part of the 
entertainment division of Buckeye. 
Buckeye acquired Transfilm for 
52,632 shares of its common stock, 
plus 36,250 shares of its five-per-cent 
preferred series A. (Buckeye, a Spring- 
field, Ohio, concern, is listed on the 
American Stock Exchange.) The cor- 
porate structure of Transfilm remains 
unchanged by the acquisition. William 











Miesegaes, president and founder, and 
other members of management, con- 
tinue in their respective capacities. 


Entertainment Division 


Buckeye formed its entertainment 
division in February with the acquisi- 
tion of a program production com- 
pany, Pyramid Productions, and a 
distribution company, Flamingo Tele- 
film Sales. 


John Freese, director of radio-tv 


Nobody Owns 
Everything... 


Smart Pros rent their Equipment 
from CECO’s’* immense stocks... 


Better than new? Absolutely! 


Every item in CECO’s enormous stocks of 


cameras, lenses, lighting, generators, sound recorders, etc., are checked out 


for perfect performance before they’re released for rental. 


Smart producers 


find this has distinct savings. If CECO doesn’t have it for rent—who has? 


Cameras 

16mm & 35mm—Sound (Single or Double 
System) —Silent — Hi-Speed 

Lenses 

Wide angle—Zoom—Telephoto—Anamorphic 
ee - 


Magnetic—Optical 





Grip Equipment 
Parallels—Goboes—Other Grip accessories 


Dollies 
Crab—Western—Portable—Panoram—Cranes 


*CECO Trademark of Camera Equipment CO 


Lighting 
Arcs—Incandescents—Spots—Floods—Dimmers 
—Reflectors—All Lighting Accessories 


Generators 

Portable—Truck Mounted 

Editing Equipment 
Moviolas—Viewers—Splicers—Rewinders 
Projection Equipment 

16mm & 35mm—Sound & Silent—Slide— Continuous 


Television 


Closed Circuit TV 


FRANK C. ZUCKER 


Dept. 
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G AmeRA EQUIPMENT (O..INC. 


315 West 43rd St., New York 36,N.Y. @ 


JUdson 6-1420 





commercial production for Young & 
Rubicam, has been selected as Amer- 
ican judge at the VI International 
Advertising Film Festival, scheduled 
for June 9-13 at Cannes, France. Aec- 
cording to Wallace A. Ross, whose 
public-relations firm is distributing 
entry forms to producers and adver- 
tising agencies in this country, Amer- 
ican entries are heavy. 


Stop Motion Motor 


Camera Equipment Co. has released 
a new CECO stop-motion motor for 
the Cine-Kodak Special. The motor is 
equipped for 110-volt AC synchronous 
operation and has a one-half-second 
exposure. . . . Transfilm won three 
producer awards out of nine for tv 
commercials in the 38th annual adver- 
tising and editorial art competition of 
the Art Directors Club of New York. 

E. B. Edwards has been appointed 
business manager of Music Makers, 
Inc., according to Mitch Leigh, presi- 
dent. Mr. Edwards was formerly in 
the business-affairs division of L. 
Thaler & Co. . . . Frank J. Havlicek 
has been appointed vice president in 
charge of eastern sales for Reid H. 
Ray Film Industries, Inc., with head- 
quarters in Washington, D. C. Edward 
F. Burke was named sales manager of 
the company’s film ad division. . . . 


Pintoff Productions has completed six 
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z0-second tv promotion films for the 
American Cancer Society. . . . HFH 
Productions, in association with the 
Westinghouse Corp. and the Burns & 
Roe Corp., has completed a new in- 
dustrial film feature, The Wonderful 
ige of Electricity, for the New Jersey 
Central Power and Light Co. 


Playhouse Pictures is producing a 
new series of 20-second spots starring 
its “thinking dog” character for the 
Ford Dealers of Southern California 
(J. Walter Thompson). . . . General 
Film Laboratories is establishing a 
producers’ service center in Kansas 
City. Neal Keehn, a vice president of 
the firm, will be in charge. . . . Alex 
Lovy, formerly with Walter Lantz, 
has joined Hanna & Barbera Produc- 


tions as a cartoon director. 


Film Commercials 


AMERICAN FILM PRODUCERS 


Completed: Esso Standard Oil Co. (Uni- 
flo), McCann-Erickson. 

In Production: Esso Standard Oil Co. 
Uniflo). MecCann-Erickson; Gillette Co. 
(Toni), McCann-Erickson. 


ELEKTRA FILM 
PRODUCTIONS, INC. 


Completed: Standard Brands, Ltd. (Royal 
pudding), MacLaren; Standard Oil Co. of 
Calif. (Chevron gasoline), BBDO; General 
Motors Corp. (Buick show opening), Me- 
Cann-Erickson; E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. Inc. (carpets, synthetic fibers), 
BBDO; Smith Brothers (cough drops), 
SSC&B; Esso Standard Oil Co. (Imnerial 
gasoline), MacLaren; George W. Helme 
Co. (Snuff), C&W; Ford Motor Co. (Ford 
cars), JWT; Columbia River Packers Assn. 
(Bumble Bee tuna), Richard K. Manoff; 
National Biscuit Co. (cookies, Mil brook 
bread), McCann-Erickson; Lever Bros. Co. 
(Lifebuoy soap), SSC&B; American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. (show opening), 
Ayer; Rexall Drug Co. (show opening), 
BBDO; Sperry & Hutchinson Co. (S&H 
green stamps), SSC&B; Thomas J. Lipton 
Co. (tea), Y&R. 

In Production: Standard Oil Co. of N. J 
(institutional), McCann-Erickson; Colgate 
Palmolive Co. (Spree soap), McCann- 
Erickson; Standard Oil Co. of Calif. 
(Chevron gasoline), BBDO; Radio Corp. 
of America (show opening), K&E: F&M 
Schaefer Brewing Co. (beer), BBDO; 
Socony Mobil Oil Co., Inc. (Mobilheat), 


Compton. 


FILMACK STUDIOS 


Completed: Avon Products, Inc. (cos- 
metics), Monroe Dreher; Pictobead Corp. 
(beads), Bermingham, Castleman & Pierce; 
Hekman Biscuit Co. (saltines), Geo. H. 
Hartman; Robert Hall Clothes (stores), 
Arkwright; Arena Pizza Co. (pizza), direct; 
United Artists, (Lonelyhearts), direct. 

In Production: Bohack Super Mkts. 
‘stores), Babcock, Romer, Carberry & Mur- 


ray; Cott Beverage Co. (soda), DR&J; 
Avon Products, Inc. (cosmetics), Monroe 
Dreher; Agrico Corp. (fertilizer), M. L. 
Grant; Curtis Bros. Furniture (store), Wm. 


D. Murdock. 
GRAY & O’REILLY 


In Production: General Electric Co. (mix- 
ers, can openers), Y&R; Block Drug Co. 
(Nytol), SSC&B; General Tire Co. (tires), 
+r Falstaff Brewing Co. (beer), 


JAMIESON FILM CO. 

Completed: Texas Title Assn. (education 
film), direct; Gaston Johnson Corp. (No- 
Roach insecticide), direct; U. S. Navy 
















(education film), direct; Fly-Bait Co. (in- 
secticide), Simon & Gwynn; Red Cross 
(promotion), Tracy-Locke. 

In Production: Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. (service), direct; Lone Star 
Boat Co. (boats), Taylor-Norsworthy; Mrs. 
Baird’s Bakery (bread), Tracy-Locke; Hot 
Shot insecticide, Simon & Gwynn; Dial-A- 
Bug insecticide, Pitluk Adv.; Ripley Shirt 
Co. (shirts), Couchman; Humble Oil Co. 
(education), McCann-Erickson. 


KEITZ & HERNDON 


Completed: Lone Star Gas Co. (Gaslite, gas 
dryer), EWR&R. 

In Production: Household Finance Corp. 
(loans), NL&B; American Snuff Co. (Gar- 


ohnstown- 
ltoona Area 


WJAC-TV holds a long, long lead over WFBG-TY, in station share of aud- 


ience, sign on to sign off, all week long. 


WJAC-TV--71.9 
WFBG-TV--28.1 


iITOP 30 SHOWS ON WJAC-TV 


Proof from ARB, November, 1958, that WJAC-TV 


is far ahead of the competition in its area. 





Johnstown-Altoona Trendex, Feb., 1959 
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CAMERON | CLINTON 






With a lead of nearly 3 to | 
over its nearest competitor, it's 
clear that WJAC-TV is the sta- 
tion viewers prefer. Buy the 
station more people watch . . . 


WJAC-TV 


JOHNSTOWN - CHANNEL 6 


HARRINGTON, RIGHTER & PARSONS, INC. 
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rett snuff), Simon & Gwynn; Amicable Life 
Ins. Co. (insurance), Southwest Adv.; Col- 
vert’s Dairy (dairy products), Lowe Run- 
kle; Deep Rock Gas Co. (gasoline), Lowe 
Runkle; Lone Star Gas Co. (gas products), 
EWR&R; Big Town (shopping center), 
direct. 


JAMES LOVE PRODUCTION 


Completed: U. S. Air Force (enlistment), 
EWR&R; Coca-Cola Co. (West Point), 
McCann-Erickson. 

In Production: Bell Telephone Co. of Pa. 
(phones), Gray & Rogers; Aluminum Co. 
of America (Alcoa boats), F&S&R. 


NATIONAL SCREEN SERVICE 


Completed: Good Housekeeping (Sunbeam 
Mixer), Grey; Dow Chemical Co. (Thermo- 
Mug), MacManus, John & Adams; Con- 
solidated Cigar Sales Co. (Harvester 
cigars), EWR&R; P. Ballantine & Sons 
(beer), Esty; Minnesota Mining & Manu- 
facturing Co., Inc. (Scotch tape), Mac- 








<Q0- WE UERIFIED 
OUR INITIAL 
AUDIENCE REACTION 
witt DEPTH 
INTERVIEWS... 
AND CERTAIN 
PS" YCHOLOGICAL 
! FACTORS ARE 
APPARENT! 
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Manus, John & Adams; Sylvan Seal Milk 
& Dairy Products (milk), Lefton; Radio 
Corp. of America (Monogram tube, color), 
Lefton; Pontiac Motor Div. General Mo- 


tors Corp. (cars), MacManus, John & 
Adams; British Petroleum, Canada, Ltd., 
Collyer Adv.; S. B. Thomas, Inc. (Thomas 
bread & English muffins), MacManus, John 
& Adams; New York Mirror (youth pro- 
gram), direct. 

In Production: New Jersey Div. of Traffic 
Safety (safety film), direct; P. Ballantine 
& Sons (beer), Esty; B. C. Remedy Co. 
(B C headache tablets), C. Knox Massey; 
British Petroleum, Canada, Ltd., Collyer 
Ltd.: Narragansett Brewing Co. (beer), 
C&W; Dow Chemical Co. (Pinkies), Mac- 
Manus, John & Adams; Pontiac Motor Div. 
General Motors Corp. (cars), MacManus, 


John & Adams. 


RAY PATIN 
PRODUCTIONS, INC. 


Completed: Carnation Co. (instant malted 
milk), EWR&R; Nucoa Div., Best Foods, 
Inc. (Nucoa), Guild, Bascom & Bonfigli; 
Seattle Meat Packing Co. (Bar-S bacon), 
Miller, Mackay, Hoeck & Hartung, Inc.; 
Bank of America (bank), Johnson & Lewis; 
Calusa Chemical Co. (Woolyn), Wade Adv. 


PELICAN FILMS INC. 


Completed: Maytag Co. (dryers), Leo Bur- 
nett; Lever Bros. (Handy Andy), K&E; 
McKesson-Robbins (Bexel), D-F-S; Robert 
Hall Clothes (clothing), Arkwright. 

In Production: Liggett & Myers (L&M), 
D-F-S; General Foods (Jiffy chocolate 
drink), McKim; United Fruit Co. (Chi- 
quita Banana), BBDO; Continental Baking 
Co. (Wonder bread), Bates; American 
Tobacco Co. (Lucky Strike), BBDO; U. S. 
Navy, direct; General Mills (cereal offer), 
D-F-S; Sun Oil Co. (Sunoco), Esty; Chef- 
Boy-Ar-Dee (pizza), Y&R; RCA (various 
products), K&E; Drackett Co. (Windex), 


Y&R; E. F. Drew (Tri-Nut margarine), 
Donahue & Coe; Lever Bros. (Handy 


Andy), K&E; Goodrich Rubber Co. (tires), 
BBDO; California Texas Oil Corp. (Cal- 
tex), direct. 


ROLAND REED TV, INC. 


In Production: Sterling Drug, Inc. (Bayer’s 
aspirin, Haley’s M-O, Dr. Lyon’s toothpaste, 
Energine), D-F-S. 








WILBUR STREECH 
PRODUCTIONS, INC. 


Completed: Drug Research Co. 
Pep), KHCC&A; TvB 


(Insta- 
(institutional), 
Wexton; American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. (yellow pages), Spitzer & Mills; Chris. 
tie Brown & Co. (premium crackers), Rab. 
ko Tv; National Trust Co (bank), Spitzer 


(Continued on page 76) 





One hundred 
eleven* 
national 

and 

regional 

spot 
advertisers 
know 


Terre Haute 
is not covered 
effectively 

by outside 

TV 


*Basis: 1958 


WTHI-TV 10 ise 


TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA 
Represented Nationally by Bolling Co., 


Los Angeles -San Francisco - Boston - New York - Chicago- Dallas 












ALTHO THE SPOT _-Tuls inracaTes { (| SINCE THEY ARE 
RATES VERY A NEED FOR | = PROTECTIVE 
WELL FROM A A BROADER DEVICES OUR 
HUMOR BASE OF RESEAKCH INTO 
STANDPOINT... CONSUMER PSEUDO-MEDICAL 
THE LACK OF EDUCATION ASFECTS SHOWS 
PRODUCT ON THE USE THAT GOOD 
DEVELOPMENT OF THISTLE HEALTH CAN BEA 
WAS THIMBLESs! PARALLEL BENEFIT! 
QUESTIONED... 


_ EXCEPT... 
SALES ARE 
UP 300% 
SINCE _IT 
WENT ON! 


WELL THATS SHOW BiZ. 







RAY PATI 


PRODUCTIONS 
6650 SUNSET BOULEVARD 
HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIFORNIA 
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TELEVISION AGE 


he American Marketing Associa- 

tion recently held a discussion on 
“How to Compute Cost-per-Thousand 
for Intermedia Comparison” which 
turned into a _print-vs.-video con- 
troversy. While five of six speakers 
raised the point that tv cpm could be 
compared to print cpm only if the 
data on each were similar, it was 
Julius Barnathan, reesarch director of 
ABC-TV, who contended data in the 
print field similar to that available for 
tv just does not exist. 

“True,” he stated, “the Audit Bu- 
reau of Circulations figures for news- 
papers, which are ‘averages, are com- 
parable to tv data from Nielsen, ARB, 
Videodex and other sources. But tele- 
vision provides duplication-of-audi- 
ence data for each station, while news- 
papers do not. Tv provides program 
measurements daily. It aims features 
and programs at specific audiences so 
an advertiser can reach the best pros- 
pects. But, except for infrequent 
isolated surveys, print furnishes little 
except its ABC figures. How can a 
cost-per-thousand even be determined 
for print?” 

Ed MacDonald, director of adver- 
tising planning for Look magazine, 
noted that, “when print circulation is 
measured against video's ‘homes 
reached’ figures, print is automatical- 
ly 50 per cent behind.” However, he 
contended that mere size of audience 
was not the sole important measure- 
ment of any medium’s true value. 

Dr. Thomas Coffin, NBC-TV direc- 


tor of research, noted a trend on the 


a review of 
current activity 
in national 
spot tv 


part of print media toward larger and 
larger circulation figures. He scored 
magazines and newspapers for their 
claim that anyone who “looked into” 
any part of an issue was a legitimate 
member of their audience. 

“Perhaps video should begin to use 
such a measure for tv programs,” he 
said. “At present, we use an ‘average 
audience’ figure—homes tuned during 
any average minute of a program. In 
addition, we use a ‘total audience’ 
figure which excludes any home tuned 
for less than six minutes. Experience 
shows that the majority of homes 
tuned longer than six minutes stay 
through almost the entire program 
and have the opportunity of seeing 
all the commercials. 

“However, if we followed the lead 
of the print media and included 
among the audience all those who 





Bob Liddel, timebuyer: at Compton 
Advertising, services a variety of ac- 
counts, including Procter & Gamble 


products. 
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tuned to any part, the program audi- 
ence would be about one-third higher 
than the average audience. In other 
words, in our effort to be sound and 
conservative, we are throwing away 
—failing to claim—several million 
homes which the magazines and news- 
papers would include, under their 
definition.” 

Dr. Coffin claimed very little simi- 
larity between print’s “ad-page ex- 
posure’ concept (which, coupled with 
Starch “noting” figures, showed about 
20 per cent of those expozed noted a 
black-and-white ad) and the Nielsen 
average-minute audience (which had 
an 80-per-cent “noted” figure in a 
recognition test similar to Starch’s). 
The two measures, he said, represent 
radically different degrees of exposure 
and advertising contact and are not 
comparable. 

Another practice used in many tv- 
print cost-per-thousand comparisons 
that was protested was the use of a 
recall measure in tv figures and a 
recognition measure for print data. “A 
recall measure in print or tv,“ Dr. 
Coffin said, “will consistently produce 
lower scores than a recognition tech- 
nique.” 


AMERICAN MOTORS CO. 


(Geyer, Morey, Madden & Ballard, 
Inc. N. Y.) 


In an effort to beat the “Big Three” 
small cars to some video spot, the 
maker of Ramblers has lined up its first 
major buy in several years. A large 
number of top markets is getting eight- 
week placements of night ID's and a 
few late-movie minutes to begin this 
week. Spots will run late in the week. 
Betty Powell is the timebuyer. 
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TEN TOP 
SHOWS on Chan- 
nel Five each draw 

over one-third of the 
=a viewing audience in this 


three-station market. 
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RIFLEMAN 58% 

WYATT EARP 57% 

CHEYENNE 53% 

MAVERICK 53% 

POPEYE 48% 

OKLAHOMA BANDSTAND 46% 
LAWMAN 37% 

REAL McCOYS 36% 

ZORRO 36% 

RIN TIN TIN 34% 


Source: NIELSEN: 
February, 1959 


KOCO TV has the audi- 

ence ... and delivers the 
largest unduplicated cov- 

erage in Oklahoma. 
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Charlie Keys, 


General Manager 
BLAIM TELEVISION ASSOCIATES 
Notions! Represestatves 
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AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY 
EQUIPMENT CO. 

(Irving J. Rosenbloom & Assoc., Inc., 
Chicago) 

This firm reportedly set two minute 
spots to run early this month on KQTV 
Fort Dodge and plans similar brief 
schedules in other markets, as yet 
undetermined. Ty-radio director Richard 
Irwin is the contact. 


AMSCO CHEMICAL CO. 
(Simon & Gwynn, Memphis) 

The maker of HOT SHOT insecticide is 
reportedly lining up markets for 
schedules to begin next month. 

Primarily southern areas get filmed 
minutes and 20's. Partners Milton Simon 
and H. N. Gwynn are the contacts. 


ARMOUR & CO. 

(N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., Phila.) 
Several buys have been noted elsewhere 
for this meat packer, with southern 
markets reported getting short placements 
of minutes and 20’s on hot dogs, and 
major markets across the country getting 
longer schedules on other products. 
Timebuyer Don Heller reports Armour 
has continuing contracts in many 
markets, and most of the activity is of 
the copy-change nature only. With a 
yariety of products, however, there often 
is some buying on for one or more. 


BARCOLENE CO. 
(Silton Bros., Callaway, Inc., Boston) 
New films on BLEACH TABS are 
running at present in New York and 
throughout the state, as well as in the 
whole New England area. Minute spots 
are used, with the addition of other 
markets “contemplated.” Marie Kachinski 
is the timebuyer. 





















Mrs. Madeline Brown is the newly 
appointed media director at Clarke, 


Dunagan & Huffhines, Inc., Dallas. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. 
(Noyes & Co., Inc., Providence) 


According to reports, this maker of toys 
and educational games has announced 
its fall promotion plans. Spot will be 
used in some 15 major markets next 
November and December for the 
Christmas season, with minutes in kid 
shows used almost daily. Tv-radio 
director Henry Hart is the contact. 


CALO PET FOOD. CO. 

(Foote, Cone & Belding, Inc., 

San Francisco) 

Having won various awards for its film 
commercials, CALO reportedly will spend 
over 50 per cent of its entire ad 

budget in spot this year. The total 
budget is 25 per cent greater than last 


Personals 


BOB WILSON has been promoted 
to full timebuyer at BBDO, New York. 
He'll be taking over on the Coty ac- 
count, previously handled by ED 


FLER 


JOE GRANDA is replacing RICH- 
ARD BRANNIGAN as buyer on Esso 
at MecCann-Erickson, New York. Mr. 
Granda had been assistant buyer on 
Sterling Drug at Thompson-Koch. Mr. 
Brannigan is joining WMGM New 
York. 


ANTHONY GEE, former media 
group supervisor, has been appointed 
media director at EWR&R, New York. 
He succeeds HARRY WAY, who was 
recently named executive vice presi- 
dent in charge of the agency's New 


York office. 


AL PETCAVAGE has joined Doyle 
Dane Bernbach, New York, as media 
director. He was formerly vice presi- 
dent and media supervisor at Ted 
Bates, same city. MARILYN DOOR- 
LEY has joined the Los Angeles office 
of DDB, also as media director. 


NICK IMBORNONE has sieft 
Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample, New York, 
to join McCann-Erickson. As buyer on 
Colgate, he replaces TOM HOLLINGS- 
HEAD, who last month joined D-F-S 
as media supervisor. 


JERRY ARTHUR will be replacing 
DANIEL GORDON, who has resigned 
as media director of Donahue & Coe, 


New York. 


ARTHUR SAWYER has _ joined 
Johnson & Lewis, San Francisco, as 
media director. He was formerly with 
Young & Rubicam, same city. 


BRENDAN BALDWIN is coming to 
the New York office of Kenyon & Eck- 
hardt from the agency’s Detroit office. 
His new post is as vice president and 
associate media director. 


MRS. MADELINE BROWN, who 
joined Clarke, Dunagan & Huffhines, 
Dallas, as timebuyer in December 1958, 
has been promoted to media director. 



















VIGM 

Monday through Friday, SPeeDy Matinee Theater 
WARNER BROS. 

average January-February ARB — 8.1...January-— 
UNITED ARTISTS 

February Nielsen — 12.5...Monday through Saturday 
RKO 

Feature Theater average January-February ARB — 

| 4 @] OF 4 a me = 1s) 

13.9...January—February Nielsen — 14.8...Friday 
SCREEN GEMS ¢ SCREEN GUILD «- MPTV 


Feature January-February ARB — 15.1...January— 
February Nielsen — 19.6...Saturday Feature January— 


February ARB — 17.3...January—February Nielsen — 14.3 


These premium packages form one of the 


; a y us on the local scene 
largest and finest feature movie libraries Famo on th 


available. Quality programming gives con- 
sistently high audience viewing. Current rat- WSPD ee r VY 
ings prove Channel 13 advertisers receive 


top value advertising for low dollar cost. CHANNEL 13 * TOLEDO 
Ask your Katz man for the facts. 


_ - 
Storer Television. “22 wo wow women wrnery 








WLBC-TV 


MUNCIE 


Middletown, U.S.A. 


WLBC-TV 


MUNCIE 


Crossroads of the Middle West 


WLBC-TV 


MUNCIE 


Cross-section of the nation 


WLBC-TV 


MUNCIE 


Test Market, U.S.A. 
and the Gateway to Sales 
in “the heart of Indiana” 


WLBC-TV 


Muncie, Indiana 
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year’s. Heavy schedules will be 
concentrated in New England, 
Pennsylvania and Maryland, plus the 
west-coast states. Bob Leefeldt is the 
account executive; Helen Stenson is 
timebuyer. 


CARTER PRODUCTS, INC. 


(Ted Bates & Co., Inc., N. Y.) 
A huge buy for WHIRL-IN deodorant 


has been set in 135 markets across the 
country. Day and night minutes are 
used primarily, with the schedules to 
run for about 26 weeks in most areas. 
Greg Sullivan is the timebuyer. 





Good Policy 


Ten North Dakota insurance 
agents banded together to use 
television as a means not only of 
increasing sales, but also improv- 
ing public understanding of their 
service. 

The agents, residents of Dick- 
inson and neighboring towns, 
procured the “John Happy Fami- 
ly” materials made available by 
the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Companies and the West- 
ern Underwriters Association. 
The series had first been devel- 
oped for use on WTMJ-TV Mil- 
waukee and had enjoyed con- 
siderable success there and in 
Oklahoma when carried on a 
public-service basis with no spe- 
cific commercial messages. 

The North Dakota agents, how- 
ever, decided to purchase time 
for the show on KDIX-Tv Dickin- 
son. The series consisted of 13 
15-minute programs which began 
with slides showing the “John 
Happy Family” in a variety of 
hazardous situations covered by 
These slides then 
formed the basis for questions 


insurance. 


which were asked by a moderator 
of a panel of agents. 

Each program was opened and 
closed by a short commercial 
which highlighted the advantages 
of buying insurance through in- 
dependent agents. 

The station reported that a re- 
warding number of questions and 
comments were received from in- 
terested viewers, and the sponsor- 
ing agents were able to trace a 
goodly amount of new business 
to the series. 








The Joseph Katz Co. of New York, no 


longer associated with the Baltimore 


agency of the same name, was recently 
acquired by a group of employes 
headed by Harry Kullen (l.) and 
Charles W. Shugert (r.). Mr. Kullen, 
who has been with the agency for over 
30 years and has served as president 
since the death of Joseph Katz last 
year, will continue in that position. 
Mr. Shugert is executive vice presi- 
dent, having held a similar title at 
Benton & Bowles. Secretary-treasurer 
of the agency is Paul Carpenter, pre- 
viously with Grant Advertising. 





CLOROBEN CHEMICAL CO. 
(Cayton, Inc., N. Y.) 


A new product just began schedules the 
first of this month in some Florida 
markets. It’s CLOROBEN, an additive 
for septic tanks and sewers to destroy 
odor, prevent clogging, etc. The 
chemical has distribution at present 
only in a limited territory, so 
expansion will have to await the test 
results. President William D. Cayton 
and timebuyer Hy Crandall handled the 
schedules. 


CORN PRODUCTS 
REFINING CO. 


(Lennen & Newell, Inc., N. Y.) 


A spot campaign somewhat similar to 
that used last year for NIAGARA starch 
was in the planning stages at press 
time. The °58 schedules of day minutes 
ran in about 30 southern markets 
starting in early May for several 
four-week flights over a 26-week stretch. 
Spot radio filled in the “off” periods. 
Frank Delaney is the timebuyer. 


COTY, INC. 
(BBDO, New York) 


Activity continues for this line of 
cosmetics, which has been buying during 
the past two months. New schedules 
are set in several top markets to begin 
late this month and run four or five 
weeks. Nighttime 20’s and ID’s on 

fairly light schedules are lined up. 

Bob Wilson is the timebuyer. 
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DCA (Do-Nut Corp. of America) 
INDUSTRIES 


(Marschalk & Pratt, Inc., N. Y.) 


This firm manufactures equipment to 
produce an ice confection called an 
ICE-CYCLE, which is made and sold by 
local franchised dealers. As part of a 
co-op effort, it’s buying spot time in a 
number of markets, both large and 
small, for four-week schedules to start 
this month, or with the advent of warm 





Rep Report 
Edward Sherinian, who has been 
with John Blair & Co. for the past two 
years and previously was a timebuyer 





MR. SHERINIAN 


at EWR&R, joined the sales force of 
H-R Television, Inc., as an account 
executive. 

A series of new appointments was 
announced by the Bolling Co., with 
G. Richard Swift becoming president 
of the representative's tv division. Mr. 
Swift has been in charge of tv sales. 
Henry J. O'Neill was appointed New 
York sales manager for tv, and Nina 
Flinn became assistant to the director 
of sales development. Miss Flinn was 
formerly tv director at Webb As- 
sociates. 

CBS-TV_ realigned its spot sales 
staff, adding Ralph Daniels as an ac- 
count executive in San Francisco. 
Mr. Daniels has been a member of the 
sales staff of KNxT Los Angeles. Mov- 
ing from the San Francisco office to 
Chicago is Frank Beazley, who also 
worked at KNXT before joining CBS, 
in addition to stints at KPIX San Fran- 
cisco and KBAK-TV Bakersfield. 

John G. Stilli, sales manager of 
KDKA-TV Pittsburgh, has been named 
an account executive with Television 
Advertising Representatives in New 
York. Mr. Stilli has been with the 
Westinghouse Broadcasting Co. in 
various positions since 1947. 
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This map shows the Quad-City metropolitan area and documented definition of 
complete WHBF-TV coverage that encompasses 1,300,000 people in a great mid- 
America agricultural and industry territory. 


now the nation’s tv market 


Here is a well-balanced economy. One and a third million people 
have stable buying power above the national average. And em- 
ployment is now at a higher level than ever before. 





But before we ask you to invest any advertising in this 50th tv 
market, please read on. 


According to the standard criteria by which a station is selected, 
WHBF measures up very well i.e. ratings, equipment, facilities, 
cost. 

But the extra value that WHBF delivers to advertisers goes deeper 
than standard measurements. For example: the esteem and stature 
that WHBF enjoys in its coverage area is deeply rooted. Com- 
munity leadership by WHBEF staff has resulted in a tremendous 
amount of acceptance for this station, over the years. (Details re- 
lated in a new folder, now available). 


This excellent stature is a tangible plus that advertisers share with 
us in this 50th tv market. This condition of good-will enhances 
your advertising investment. 


STRONG & PRODUCTIVE FROM DEEP ROOTS 


WHBE 


Covering Eastern lowa — Western Illinois « RADIO & TELEVISION 








Represented By Avery-Knodel 
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MARKET 


*Television Magazine 8/1/58 





One Station Sells Big 
Booming Ohio Valley 





NO. 11 IN A SERIES 


ALUMINUM 





































Right in the heart of the prosperous 36- 
county WTRF-TV area is the massive 
aluminum rolling mill of the Olin Mathie- 
son Chemical Corporation at Hannibal, 
Ohio. It will reach full production this 
year with a yearly capacity of 120,000,000 
pounds of rolled aluminum products, such 
as aluminum plate, sheet and coils. The 
thousand employees are a vital statistic 
for alert advertisers in the WTRF-TV area 
where 2 million people have an annual 
spendable income of 2!/2 billion dollars, 
an area where WTRF-TV influences buyers 
in 425,196 homes. 


For complete merchandising service and 
availabilities, call Bob Ferguson, VP 
and General Mgr., at CEdar 2-7777. 


National Rep., George P. Hollingbery Company 
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316,000 watts NBC network color 
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weather. Light placements of minutes 
in kid shows are to be used. 
Catherine Noble is the timebuyer. 


DUFFY-MOTT, INC. 
(SSC&B, Inc., N. Y.) 


Although reported elsewhere that this 
firm has two new fruit-juice drinks 
bearing the names AM and PM 
currently being introduced in New York, 
other sources indicate actual activity 

will not begin for several weeks. Tv 
spot will most likely run as the 
products bow in the 12-15 markets 
regularly used for MOTT’S canned foods 
and CLAPP’S baby products. Steve 
Suren is the timebuyer. 


FLORISTS TELEGRAPH 
DELIVERY ASSOC. 


(Keyes, Madden & Jones, Inc., 
Chicago) 


Following the brief drive used before 
Easter for this organization, a similar 
placement begins at the end of this 
month for Mother’s Day business. The 
top 20-25 markets will get evening 
minutes, with about 20 spots per market 
running before the May 10 holiday. 
Merle Myers is the timebuyer. 


J. A. FOLGER CO. 
(Cunningham & Walsh, Inc., N. Y.) 


Another flight for regular Folger’s coffee 
reportedly begins this month for about 
four weeks. Night 20’s and ID’s go in 
most of the regular markets used in 
the past. Al Randall is the timebuyer. 


GENERAL FOODS CORP. 
(Benton & Bowles, Inc., N. Y.) 


New activity is reported for INSTANT 
MAXWELL HOUSE coffee as a new 
contract year begins for this firm. 
Night minutes and 20’s are placed for 
lengthy runs. Grace Porterfield is the 
timebuyer. 


GENERAL FOODS CORP. 
(Foote, Cone & Belding, Inc., N. Y.) 


Southern markets begin spring schedules 
this month for CALUMET baking 
powder, with daytime minutes used 
primarily. Dick Pickett is the timebuyer. 
Some brief schedules of daytime minutes 
and 20’s were reportedly going into a 
small group of markets for MINUTE 
potatoes also, with Pete Bardach 
handling the buying. 


A. S. HARRISON CO. 
(KHCC&A, N. Y.) 


Winding up its placements of ID’s in 
New York, New Haven, Baltimore and 
Washington for PREEN WAX (as 
reported here Feb. 9), the first three 
markets are getting renewed schedules of 
day and night minutes. Beryl Seidenberg 
is the timebuyer. 


ITALIAN SWISS COLONY 
WINES Div. United Vintners 


(Honig-Cooper, Harrington & Miner, 


San Francisco) 
The spring campaign on ITALIAN 

























Rodric M. Smith (1.) is new business 
manager of Television Advertising 
Representatives, Inc., the newly 
formed organization handling the five 
Westinghouse Broadcasting Co. sta- 
tions. Mr. Smith has been auditor for 
KPIX, the WBC San Francisco station, 
since 1956. He will move to the New 
York office. Managing TvAR’s Los 
Angeles office is William G. Hunefeld 
Jr. (r.), who has been a sales account 
executive for KPIX since 1953. 





SWISS COLONY wines has gotten 
under way with tv-radio schedules set 
in some 35 major markets. Evening 
spots—minutes, 20’s and ID’s—are being 
used, with some of the placements to 
continue to August. Eight markets are 


















THEY'RE ALL YOURS 
50,000 TV HOMES 


PER 
FOR JUST $] THOUSAND 


With nearly 80% TV saturation in this 
single-station market, you're assured of 
1000 homes reached for every dollar 
spent. Put your next campaign on 


KMSO-TV 


ABC e CBS @ NBC 
MISSOULA, MONTANA 


GET THE FROM FORJOE 




















W EATHER 


BAROME@BR™ ~~ RAINFALL 
. 


another WJBK-TV FIRST 
in the nation’s 5" market! 


Recent installation of its own and exclusive weather station 
atop its New Center area studios is another audience-building “Famous on the local scene 
first for WJBK-TV— CBS’s address for 1,900,000 television 


homes. Actual instrument readings are on camera at the time 
of broadcast giving up-to-the-second, authoritative weather 
information to Detroit and southeastern Michigan. Viewers 
can keep current with the weather by watching WJBK-TV’s 


6:25 PM and 11:15 weathercasts nightly. 

Strong programming balanced between CBS and outstand- CHANNEL DETROIT 
ing local features, complete Video Tape and full color facili- 
ties, have made WJBK-TV Detroit’s dominant station over 


its ten-year history. Represented by the Katz Agency. 160,080 Watts - CES AGilints ¢ 1057-foot tower 
N.Y. Sales Office: 623 Madison Ave.. N.Y. 22 + PLaza 1-3940 


Storer Television fe} WJBK-TV WITILTY WAQA-TY WS>PD-TY WuW-Ty 
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Buyer Profile ee ay 


oe hy don’t station men keep 

their reps up-to-date on 
spot availabilities?” Joan Rutman, 
olive-eyed timebuyer at Grey Adver- 
tising, laments what she feels to be a 
serious omission “particularly in the 
prime-evening category. So often, in 
the midst of a campaign, a salesman 
will drop by with a station man who, 
while scanning the log, will come up 
with much better announcements than 
have been offered to the rep. 

“The station men,” she points out, 
“are aware of local advertisers who 
can be shifted, of announcements that 
are possibly being sold at package 
discount rates that are available on a 
full-rate basis, and of the possibility 
of a local cancellation.” 

Miss Rutman, who registers this 
protest on behalf of better station-rep- 
agency relations, buys on Greyhound 
at the large, modern New York 
agency. 

“I know the reps themselves are 
embarrassed by these situations,” she 




















JOAN RUTMAN 





says. “It certainly doesn’t give a buy- 
er a feeling of confidence. Rather it 
makes him suspect that perhaps he 
won't be assured of obtaining the best 
spots available unless he deals directly 
with the station.” 

Miss Rutman was born and reared 
in New York where (1946-1949) she 
attended Fordham University. She en- 
joys swimming in the summer, bowl- 
ing in the winter and show music and 


murder mysteries year-round, 


in California, 14 in Texas and one or 
more in 14 other states. Some 2,000 ty 
spots will run. Clarice McCreary is the 
timebuyer. 


ANDREW JERGENS CO. 
(Cunningham & Walsh, Inc., N. Y.) 


With its lengthy schedules running for 
JERGENS lotion, this company is setting 
its usual spring activity for WOODBURY 
soap in markets selected from the 70 
used at present. Both day and night 
minutes and 20's run. Gary Pranzo is 
the timebuyer. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, INC. 
(Foote, Cone & Belding, Chicago) 
Reports have it that RAID insecticide 
will begin schedules of minutes and 20's 
in both day and night periods next 
month. The placements will carry eight 
weeks into the summer. Some 30 
markets of both major and secondary 
importance will benefit. Genevieve Lemper 
is the timebuyer. 


MARKETING, INC. 
(Bermingham, Castleman & Pierce, 
ine., N. FT.) 

SILLY PUTTY, a children’s item, 
signed a 52-week contract on WABC-TV 
New York for minutes in and around a 
number of kid shows. It’s also running 
or buying currently in top markets from 
Boston to Miami and west as far as 
Denver. The west coast is expected to 
be added shortly. Both film and live 
spots delivered by children’s personalities 
are used. Fred Bruns, vice-president, is 
handling the buying. 


WRGB IS TOPS 








WRGB ... the top TV buy delivers this top market. 


WRGB... rated tops in the most recent ARB survey is your top 
TV buy in Northeastern New York and Western New England. 





Represented Nationally by NBC Spot Sales 
NBC Affiliate .... Channel Six 


Albany ... Schenectady ...and Troy 
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McKESSON & ROBBINS, INC. 
(Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample, Inc., 

V. Y.) 

The predicted activity for KESSAMIN 
reducing aid noted here Feb. 23 broke 
last week with schedules in major 
markets all across the country. Day and 
night minutes and ID’s are set for a 
two-week flight, which will be followed 
by two more after a few weeks’ hiatus. 
Media supervisor Tom Hollingshead is 
the buying contact. 


NEW ENGLAND 
CONFECTIONERY CO. 

(C. J. LaRoche & Co., Inc., N. Y.) 
The expansion activity of this company 
for its NECCO candies which was 
reported elsewhere is part of a 
continuing process, according to an 
agency spokesman, and will carry 
through to next year. The west coast is 
the only remaining market area to be 
opened, and inquiries have been made 
in Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle, 
ete., as to availabilities. Detroit, not 
used last year in the candy campaign, 
will be added again to the market list. 
Minutes in kid shows are used. 

Chuck Eaton is the buying contact. 


ORIGINAL CRISPY PIZZA 
CRUST CO., INC. 

(Ben B,. Bliss Co., Inc., N. Y.) 

This maker of frozen pizza products has 
been using spot in New England, where 
it reports a sensational success story. 
Correspondingly, it’s cutting back on 
some of the radio schedules it’s used 
and should bolster video spot. Miami 
also has placements of minutes and 20s. 
President Ben Bliss is the contact. 


PACIFIC TELEPHONE & 
TELEGRAPH CO. 


(BBDO, San Francisco) 

\ new series of spots featuring a 
public-relations approach began running 
early this month in four markets— 

Los Angeles, San Francisco, San Diego 
and Portland, Ore. Minutes are used in 
evening hours on a four-to-six-per-week 








STATION NETWORK 
and PERSONAL 
REPRESENT. ATIVE 






KELO-TV, Sioux Falls, S. D. 
KROC-TV, Rochester, Minn. 
WIMA-TV, Lima, Ohio 


WPEN-TV, Traverse City, 
Mich. 


235 East 46th St., New York 17, N. Y. 
PLaza 5-4262 











frequency. J. G. Motheral, vice president 
in charge of the coast office, is the 
contact. 


PAM INDUSTRIES 
(Arthur Meyerhoff & Co., Chicago) 


The spot activity for this maker's 

PAM DRY FRY aerosol cooking oil 
reported here March 23 is being 
expanded into another 20 markets as 

it gains distribution. Lengthy placements 
of day and night minutes are now under 
way in some 50 markets, with further 
additions to come. Evelyn Vanderploeg 
is the timebuyer. 


PAXTON & GALLAGHER CO. 
(D’Arcy Adv. Co., St. Louis) 


Having recently moved its account to 
this agency, BUTTERNUT coffee has a 
five-week promotion drive under way in 
California, Nevada and Arizona markets. 
A total of 350 spots will run in a 
“Beango” promotion contest. Harry 
Renfro, tv-radio manager, is the contact. 


PHILCO CORP. 
(BBDO, N. Y.) 


A number of major markets across the 
country are getting a flight of minutes 
to begin next week for about four 
weeks. Mostly nighttime spots will run, 
with some daytime placements to 
promote Philco appliances, prebably with 
the emphasis on air conditioners. 

Hope Martinez is the timebuyer. 


QUEEN CITY RECORD CO. 
(Richard F. Peck Agency, Cinn.) 


It was reported that this firm placed a 
test campaign early this month for a 
one-week run in selected markets. About 
a dozen minutes spots were used. 
President and account executive Richard 
Peck is the contact. 


REVERE CAMERA CO. 


(Keyes, Madden & Jones, Inc., 
Chicago) 

Following the examples of Eastman 
Kodak, Polaroid, Bell & Howell, etc., 
this camera firm is reportedly entering 
tv with a spot buy in four top markets 
starting about issue date. Evening and 
night minutes, with some daytime spots 
at weekend, will run in strong 
frequencies on several stations in each 
market. Electric-eye movie cameras will 
be promoted. Good results could mean 
expansion into additional markets. 
Merle Myers is the timebuyer. 


JOSEPH SCHLITZ 
BREWING CO. 


(Grant Adv., Inc., Chicago) 

The entire state of Michigan, including 
both major and lesser markets, is being 
covered with saturation campaigns on 
OLD MILWAUKEE beer, recently 
introduced by the brewery. Placements 
of day and night minutes, 20’s and ID's 
are set for 26-39 weeks. Most of the 
schedules start throughout this month. 
Media director Reginald Dellow is the 
contact, 


SHETLAND CO., INC. 


(Silton Bros., Callaway, Inc., Boston) 
Last fall this company spent about 
$300,000 in spot tests in a dozen top 
markets, excluding New York. A 
four-week placement of day and evening 
minutes in that market has just ended. 





























































iw Wiw-a 
TOWER OF STARS 


/w-a channel 11 atlanta 
—one of the 6 dynamic WLW Stati 


Full ABC Network Affiliation 

Sales Offices: New York, Cincinnati, Chicago, Cleveland 
Saies Representatives: NBC Spot Sales—Detroit; Tracy 
Moore & Associates—Los Angeles, San Francisco 

Bomar Lowrance & Associates, Inc.,—Atlanta, Dallas 
Crosley Broadcasting Corporation, a division of veo 
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BALTIMORE 


3-Station Market 
(one-week ratings) 


TOP SYNDICATED FILMS 





Wagon Train WBAL-TV 

7 Sunset Strip wsz-TVv 
Maverick WJz-TV 

The Rifleman wJz-Tv 

I've Got a Secret WMAR-TV 
Have Gun, Will Travel 
The Real MeCoys wsz-TVv 
Perry Mason WMAR-TY 


LOS ANGELES 


7-Station Report 





WMAR-TV 


(one-week ratings) 


TOP SYNDICATED FILMS 


Rescue 8 (Screen Gems) 
Mr. Adams and Eve (CBS) KNxT Sat 
Huckleberry Hound (Kellogg) KNXT 
Daa. C508 .cdneedessere< 
San Francisco Beat (CBS) 
Death Valley Days (U. S 

KRCA Thu. 7 
Search For Adventure 
mOer The, F scccccccoeseces 

Sea Hunt (Ziv) Krea Fri. 10:30 
Sheriff of Cochise (NTA) KTTV Wed. § 
(Official) KcoP Mon. 7:30 
Popeye (UAA) KTLA M-F 6 
Burns and Allen (Screen Gems) 
. eee ee 
Treasure (Burrud) Kcop Tue. 7 

Silent Service (CNP) KRrcA Sat. 7 
Superman (Kellogg) KTTv Wed. 7 a 
The People’s Choice (ABC) KNXxT Tue. 7 
Union Pacific (CNP) KRca Wed. 7 
Divoree Court (Guild) KTTv Wed. 9 


TOP FEATURE FILMS 


Fabulous "52 KNxT Sat. 10-12 mid. 
Movie of the Week KTTV Sun. 6:3 
Channel 9 Movie Theatre KHJ-TV 
i POE Skike ees dé oncwecoeccasege 
Command Performance KTTV 
Channel 9 Movie Theatre KHJ-Tv 

WE WEE Uaesldsncou¥Vavecunsncnce sd 


TOP NETWORK SHOWS 


KNXT 


KRCA Tue. 7 . 
9:30. 


KTTV Sat. 9:30 
Borax) 


(Bagnall) 


KNXT 


Gunsmoke 


Have Gun, Will Travel KNXT 
Father Knows Best KNXT 
Danny Thomas KNXT ......... 
The Real McCoys KaBO-Tv 


Perry Como KROA 
Some of Manie’s Friends KRCA 


Sun. 9:15-11:15 


Huckleberry Hound (Kellogg) w3z-Tv Thu. 5 .26 
Woody Woodpecker (Kellogg) wsz-Tv Tue. 5 .24. 
Superman (Kellogg) wsz-TV Mon. 5 ....... 22 
Farmer Al Falfa (Bray) wsz-tv Sat. 5 20 
Popeye (UAA) wsz-Tv Sat., Sun. 5:30 ..... 20 
Death Valley Days (U. S. Borax) 
Wsz-TV Mon. 7:30 . . ‘ 19 
Highway Patrol (Ziv) wWMAR-Tv Sat. 7 18 
Sky King (Nabisco) wsz-tv Fri. 5 18 
. Jeff's Collie (ITC) wBat-tTv Sat. 7 15 
Sea Hunt (Ziv) wBaL-Tv Wed. 10:30 ...... 14. 
Wild Bill Hickok (Kellogg) wsz-Tv Wed. 5 .14. 
Code 3 (ABC) wsz-Tv Sun. 9:30 ...... 12 
Badge 714 (CNP) wMar-tv Thu. 6:30 12 
U. S. Marshal (NTA) wpBaL-Tv Fri. 7:3@ ..11 
Rescue 8 (Screen Gems) wraL-Tv Tue. 7 11 
TOP FEATURE FILMS 
Early Show wsz-Tv Sun. 6-7:30 22 
Early Show wsz-tTv Tue. 6-7:30 .......... 22 
Early Show wsz-Tv Sun. 6-7:30 21. 
Big Movie of the Week WMAR-TV 
Sat. 10:30-1:15 a.m oe eecececcese 18 
Early Show wsz-tTv Fri. 6-7:30 18 
TOP NETWORK SHOWS 
Gunsmoke WMAR-TV 50 
Restless Gun WBAL-TV ...........+:. 
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. The Price Is Right 


. Maverick WFIL-TV 


. Pat Boone wFIL-Tv 


BOSTON 
3-Station Report 


(one-week ratings) 


TOP SYNDICATED FILMS 


Silent Service (CNP) wsz-Tv Fri. 7 ..... 
Highway Patrol (Ziv) wez-tTv Tue. 7 
SA 7 (MCA) wHpH-Tv Fri. 10:30 
Life of Riley (CNP) wHpu-tTv Sat. 6:30 

. Gray Ghost (CBS) wpz-Tv Wed. 7 ........ 
Jeff's Collie (ITC) wez-Tv Mon. 7 ........ 
U. S. Marshal (NTA) wxac-ty Sat. 10:30 
Sea Hunt (Ziv) WHDH-Tv Tue. 10:30 

. Official Detective (Famous Films) 
wan-Sv Bien. 10:80 ...ccccccccccccr 

. Huckleberry Hound (Kellogg) wNac-TY 


Thu. 6 — 
If You Had a Million (MCA) wsz-Tv Thu. 7 
Sheriff of Cochise (NTA) WNAC-TV 


Bam. Ste caccccosscicse eee 

Woody Woodpecker (Kellogg) WNAC-TV 
Mon. 6:36 oteets one eee tne 
Divoree Court (Guild) WHDH-TV Thu. 10 


Mike Hammer (MCA) wNac-Tv Sat. 7 
Crusader (MCA) wNac-Tv Thu. 7 


TOP FEATURE FILMS 


5-6.30 


Shirley Temple Feature wBz-Tv Sun 
Cinema 7 -Tv Sun. 12-5 es 
Boston Movietime wsez-Tv Fri. 5-6:45 
Boston Movietime wpz-Tv Tue. 5-6:45 .. 
Command Performance wBz-Tv Sun. 1-4:30 


TOP NETWORK SHOWS 


Some of Manie’s Friends wBz-Tv 
Wagon Train wsBz-Tv 

77 Sunset Strip WHDH-TV 

I’ve Got a Secret WNAC-TV 

Perry Mason WNAC-TV 

Maverick WHDH-TV 

Gunsmoke WNAC-TV 

Perry Como WBZ-TV 


WNAC 


WRZ-TVY 
Rifleman WHDH-TV 


PHILADELPHIA 


3-Station Report 
(one-week ratings) 


TOP SYNDICATED FILMS 


Popeye (UAA) M-F 6 


The 


WFIL-TV 
San Francisco Beat (CBS) wcav-TY 
ite BOA Sas ecceceneetiseeekes cane ac 
Sergeant Preston of the Yukon (ITC) 
wti-Tv Bum. 6:30 ......cce- 
Adventures of Jim Bowie (ABC) 
Waorny Be, F nc gcccse ccee 
Rescue 8 (Screen Gems) WRCV-TV Wed 7 
Tv Readers Digest (Schubert) wFIL-Tyv 
GM. ©  ccccesiescanioc 


State Trooper (MCA) WRCV-TV Thu. 7 
Death Valley Days (U. S. Borax) 
We SS owsncbedscesee 
Sea Hunt (Ziv) wcavu-TVv " Sat. 7 
Bold Venture (Ziv) wrev-Tv Mon 
Mackenzie’s Raiders (Ziv) wrcev-Tv 
Wed. 10:30 
Our Gang (Interstate) wrov-Tv Sat. 
Sky King (Nabisco) wFriL-Tv Sat. 7 
Tales of the Texas Rangers (Screen Gems) 
WFIL-TV Mon. 7:30 
If You Had a Million 
WO. SD vance ewacesnedeeews accuses 
Highway Patrol (Ziv) WRCV-TV Tue. 10:30 
Flight (CNP) wFiL-Tv Wed. 9:30 
Jeff’s Collie (ITC) wriL-Tv Sat. 6 


TOP FEATURE FILMS 


Early Show wcau-tv Wed. 5:30-7 


10:30 





(MCA) 


WRCV-TY 


Early Show weau-tTv Fri. 5:30-7 ........ 

World’s Best Movies wriL-Tv Sat. 2-4 ..... 
Early Show weau-Tv Thu. 5:30-7 ......... 
World’s Best Movies wriL-Tv Sun. 1:15-3:15 . 


TOP NETWORK SHOWS 
77 Sunset Strip wFriL-Tv 
The Rifleman wFIL-Tv 





The Real McCoys WFIL-TV 
Some og Manie’s Friends wrcv-Tv 
Gunsmoke WCAU-TV 
Wagon Train wRov-TV 
Bing Crosby WFIL-TV 


Person to Person WCAU-TV 
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. Perry Mason KDKA-TV 
. Some of Manie’s 
. Wagon Train wic 


CHICAGO 


4-Station Report 
(one-week ratings) 


TOP SYNDICATED FILMS 


Sea Hunt (Ziv) wneq Sun. 9:30 
Highway Patrol (Ziv) wGN-Tv Fri. 9:30 
Silent Service (CNP) wnsq Tue. 9:30 


Mackenzie’s Raiders (Ziv) wNBQ Wed. 9:30 . 
Mike Hammer (MCA) WGN-TV Thu. 9:30 
Superman (Kellogg) wGN-tTv Tue. 6 
Three Stooges (Screen Gems) WGN-TV 

Bea Gtee sacascn Seacecs 

Annie Oakley (CBS) won-tv Fri. 6 
Target (Ziv) wen-tv Wed. 9:30 

Citizen Soldier (Flamingo) wNr@Q Mon. 9:30 
Huckleberry Hound (Kellogg) WGN-Tv 
Wed. 7:30 iatneses Ss 

Sky King (Nabisco) wGNn-tTv Thu. 6 

Bugs Bunny (UAA) wWGN-Tv M-F 6:30 
Whirlybirds (CBS) wen-tv Thu. 9 

Cisco Kid (Ziv) wGN-Tv Mon. 6 


TOP FEATURE FILMS 


Best of CBS wepM-tv Sat. 10-12:15 a.m 
Movietime, USA wBKB Fri. 10-12:30 a.m 
Movie 5 wnrq Sun. 10-12 mid ° 
Festival of Stars WGN-TV Thu. 16-11:30 
Hollywood Premiere WGN-TV Mon. 10-11:30 


TOP NETWORK SHOWS 


Loretta Young Presents wNBQ 

Danny Thomas WERM-TY 

Gunsmoke wWhUM-Ty 

Some of Manie’s Friends WNBQ .......... 
Perry Como WNBQ 

The Rifleman weeks . 

Person to Person WBRM-TV 


Father Knows Best wapM-TV 
Bing Crosby wBKR 
What's My Line wneM-tv 


PITTSBURGH 


3-Station Report 
(one-week ratings) 


TOP SYNDICATED FILMS 


State Trooper (MCA) KDKA-TVv Sat. 10:30 ..2 
Huckleberry Hound (Kellogg) KDKA-TV 

Mon. 6:30 - ones 
Woody Woodpecker (Kellogg) KDKA-TV 

Sun. 6 .. ° . 

Flight (CNP) KDKA-Tv Sat - 

SA 7 (MCA) wuc Sun. 16:30 
Championship Bowling (Schwimmer) 

WTAE Sat. 6 inesenee ese 
Silent Service (CNP) KpKa-Tv Sat. 11 
Death Valley Days (U. S. Borax) 

KDKA-TV Thu. 7 Secaseueses 
Superman (Kellogg) KpKa-TV Wed. 6:30 ... 
Popeye (UAA) whic Sat. 9 

Sea Hunt (Ziv) KDKA-Tv Tue. 8 . 

Sky King (Nabisco) KpKa-Tv Sat. 10 
Whirlybirds (CBS) witc Mon. 7 ..... 
Wild Bill Hickok (Kellogg) KDKa-TV 

Wt, Clee .winvenseesees 


KDKA-TV "Thu 6:30 


TOP FEATURE FILMS 


Annie Oakley (CBS) 


Gateway Studio Presents KDKA-TY 
Due, BOSRS-02ES. GM cisccccns ° 
Gateway Studio Presents KDKA-TV 
Mon. 11:30-1 a.m. ......... 
Gateway Studio Presents KDKA-TY 


Tue. 11:15-1:45 a.m 

Gateway Studio Presents KDKA-TV 
Wed. 11:15-1 a.m ; 
Million Dollar Movie wTar Sun 


TOP NETWORK SHOWS 
Father Knows Best KDKA-TV 
Gunsmoke KDKA-TV 
Have Gun, Will Travel 
Danny Thomas KDKA-TV 
I've Got a Secret. KDKA-TV 
Perry Como wiic 
Red Skelton KDKA-TV 


9-10:45 





KDKA-TV 


Friends wiic . 
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CINCINNATI 


3-Station Market 
(one-week ratings) 


TOP SYNDICATED FILMS 


Highway Patrol (Ziv) wKro-Tv Sat. 10:30 . .32 
Mike Hammer (MCA) wkro-Tv Wed. 9 ....306.8 
Search For Adventare (Bagnall) wLw-tT 

Wed. FT .ccces 
Woody Woodpecker (Kellogg) wcro-Tv 





Ben. 6 ccnwcsocccnaahsadnkbe 6.064060 . - 25.6 
Death Valley Days (U. S. Borax) 
wune-ev De, F ascccusscasacns’ eT 25.5 


Danger Is My Business (CNP) wLuw-T 

Be, FT cveacevtasswéeevasenéanns 
Gray Ghost (CBS) wkro-tv Sat. 7 
Mackenzie's Raiders (Ziv) wknro-Tv Tue. 7 
Huckleberry Hound (Kellogg) wcPpo-tv 
Wek. © ocecieteoececiscentccccns 





Annie Oakley (CBS) woro-Tv Thu. 6:30 ... 2 
The Tracer (MPA-TV) wero-tv Sun. 6:30 . S 
Superman (Kellogg) wcro-Tv Mon. 6 ..... 20.8 
Ciseo Kid (Ziv) wepo-Tv Sun 6. ......... 20.6 
Rescue 8 (Screen Gems) WLW-T Wed. 10:30 .20.3 
U. S. Marshal (NTA) wepo-tv Sun. 9:3 -19.6 


TOP FEATURE FILMS 


Home Theatre wkre-tv Fri. 11:15-2 a.m. 1 
Home Theatre wkrc-Tv Sat. 11:15-2 a.m. ..1% 
Ladies Home Theatre WKRC-TV Mon. 5-6:15 .1 
Sunday Playhouse wkrc-Tv Sun. 2-4 " 3 
Ladies Home Theatre wKRC-TV Tue. 5-6:15 .16.1 


TOP NETWORK SHOWS 





Maverick WCPO-TV ........2000. ‘ én een 
Wagon Train WLW-T " 44.7 
77 Sunset Strip Wcro-Tv ........... ne Ge 
The Real McCoys WcPO-TV ........... 42.2 
Gunsmoke WKRC-TV ......... 5 
I've Got a Secret wWKRC-TV 0 
Red Skelton WKRC-TV ...... + 
Some of Manie’s Friends wLWw-t 37.8 
Perry Mason WKRC-TV ....... A Teeter 
Lawman WCPro-TV ....... 36.2 
I x 
SAN DIEGO 
3-Station Report 
(four-week ratings) 
TOP SYNDICATED FILMS 

Sea Hunt (Ziv) KFMB-TV Thu. 7 .........36.9 
Huckleberry Hound (Kellogg) 
SPH ee TB aaaccaes chs waseed ees 26.4 


State Trooper (MCA) K¥MB-TV Sat. 9 .....25 
Rescue 8 (Screen Gems) KFSD-TV Tue. 6:30 .23.3 
Woody Woodpecker (Kellogg) KFsD-TV 

Ot. © 5 ccpananncclucenbweceeeebe cae - 23.1 
Jeff's Collie (ITC) KrMB-tTv Fri. 6:30 ....22. 
Annie Oakley (CBS) KFMB-TV Sun. 5:30 ..21.0 
Death Valley Days (U. S. Borax) 





KFMB-TV Tue. 6:30 6 
. Popeye (UAA) KESD-TV M-F 5:30 ........ 19.4 
Sky King (Nabisco) Krsp-Ty Fri. 6 ....... 19.2 
Superman (Kellogg) KFSD-TvV Mon. 6 ....... 17.8 
Mackenzie's Raiders (Ziv) KFSD-TV 
er es eoceces Ceneccccees 17.1 
Danger Is My Business (CNP) KFsD-TV 
ee eee ee CO eh eeestetces 15.7 
Burns and Allen (Screen Gems) KFMB-TY 
WG. S snk cateaeeee TETrrrrrrrrrrrrTrri 14.6 


Wild Bill Hickok (Kellogg) KFsp-tTv Wed. 6 .13.0 


TOP FEATURE FILMS 





Early Show KFMB-TVY Mon. 5-6 ........... 11.6 
Early Show KFMB-TV Wed. 5-6 ........... 9.8 
Early Show KFMB-Ty Thu. 5-6 ........... 9.4 
Million Dollar Movie KFMB-TV 
me. B:00-8208 nssccces Ocoee cesepeccese 8.4 
Children’s Spectacular xeTv Sat. 5-6:30 ... 8.2 
TOP NETWORK SHOWS 
Perry Mason EPMB-TV ......0.ccccccees 52.2 
Se ND ash su ceccddcdeinses 50.8 
Have Gun, Will Travel KFMB-TV ......... 44.2 
The Texan KFMB-TV 8 
Father Knows Best KFMB-TV .6 
Gale Storm KFMB-TY 8 
Wagon Train KFsD-TV 2 
Wanted—Dead or Alive KFMB-TV ......... 33.7 
- Tales of Wells Fargo KFSD-TV ............ 32.5 


Zane Grey Theatre KFMB-TY 
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. Major Movie KRON-TV Fri. 10-11:30 
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DENVER 


4-Station Report 
(four-week ratings) 


TOP SYNDICATED FILMS 


Whirlybirds (CBS) KLz-TVv Mon. 9 
Death Valley Days (U. S. Borax) 
KLZ-Tv Mon. 9:30 


Huckleberry Hound (Kellogg) KBTv Thu. 6 


Sky King (Nabisco) Koa-TV Sat. 9:30 


Badge 714 (CNP) Kuiz-Tv Thu. 9:36 


. Woody Woodpecker (Kellogg) KpTv Tue. 6 .. 
Mackenzie's Raiders (Ziv) Kuz-Tv Wed. 9 ... 


Superman (Kellogg) KETV Mon. 5 
Flight (CNP) KLz-Tv Sat. 8:30 
Decoy (Official) KiLz-TV Sun. 7:30 
26 Men (ABC) KBTV Mon. 7:30 


Highway Patrol (Ziv) Koa-ty Fri. 9:30 . 


Dr. Hudson’s Secret Journal (MCA) 
See-ev Fit. F280 ..cccccveces 
Colonel Flack (CBS) Kiz-Tv Tue. 9 





TOP FEATURE FILMS 


Academy Theatre KOA-TV Tue. 9:15-11 ... 
Academy Theatre Koa-Tv Mon. 9:15-11 


Academy Theatre Koa-Tv Sat. 10:30-12:30 .. 
Academy Theatre Koa-tTv Wed. 9:15-11:15 .. 


Academy Theatre Koa-TV Thu. 9:15-11:15 


TOP NETWORK SHOWS 


Maverick KBTV ........ ose 
Loretta Young Presents KOa-T 
Gunsmoke KLZ-TV 

Chevy Show Koa-Tv 

Perry Como KOA-TV 

Desilu Playhouse KLZ-TV 

Steve Allen KOA-TV ; 
Danny Thomas KLZ-TV .... 
Wagon Train KOa-TV 

77 Sunset Strip KaTv 


SAN FRANCISCO 


4-Station Report 


(one-week ratings) 


TOP SYNDICATED FILMS 


Sea Hunt (Ziv) KRON-TV Tue. 7 ........ 


San Francisco Beat (CBS) KPrix Sat. 9:30 


Highway Patrol (Ziv) KRON-TV Tue. 6:30 ... 


Popeye (UAA) KRON-TV M-F 5:15 
Huckleberry Hound (Kellogg) KTvv 


WOE, BtOO Seve cdcawescoesececdesces 


U. S. Marshal (NTA) KRON-TV Thu. 7 


Resoue 8 (Screen Gems) KRON-tv Wed. 6:30 . 
Divorce Court, (Guild) Kron-Tv Sat. 6 ..... 
. Colonel Flack (CBS) KRON-TV Mon. 6:30 
State Trooper (MCA) KPIX ............ 


Gold Venture (Ziv) KRON-TV Thu. 6:30 
Jeff’s Collie (ITC) Krvu Fri. 6:30 


Science In Action (Coronet) KRON-TY Mon. 7 . 
. Woody Woodpecker (Kellogg) KTVU 


SED | 550 6600.00% 060noe0Ks . 
Science Fiction Theatre (Ziv) KRON-TV 





Bee. F ccc snsccccceccesecs esececese 


TOP FEATURE FILMS 


Fabulous Features KPix Sun. 5:30-7 


Movie Time KRON-TV Sun. 5:30-7 ........ 


Big Movie KPIx Mon. 10-12:15 a.m 
Early Show Kprx Sat. 5-6:30 





TOP NETWORK SHOWS 


BERVERENE GORRPEG oc ccccecccsscvccsveceD¥an 
. Gunsmoke KPIX ........ 
. Father Knows Best KPIX .. 
Some of Manie’s Friends KRON-TV ........34. 
. Wagon Train KRON-TV 





The Rifleman KGo-TY 
77 Sunset Strip KGco-Tv 


. Wednesday Night Fights KGo-Tv ......... 
We ee SE de eanaadeectsecteu's 
Tales of Wells Fargo KRON-TV ........... 
SO GQ DSS on Seca ccvecsenveses 


Rescue 8 (Screen Gems) KLZ-TV Thu. 9:30 .. 
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DETROIT 


4-Station Report 
(one-week ratings) 


TOP SYNDICATED FILMS 


Sea Hunt (Ziv) wseK-Tv Sat. 10:30 
Dr. Hudson's Secret Journal (MCA) 
wws-tTv Tue. 16:30 


. Highway Patrol (Ziv) waeK-tv Sat. 7 


Death Valley Days (U. 8. Borax) 
wws-Tv Mon. 7 . ° ° 
Divorce Court (Guild) waBKk-tTv Wed 


. Target (Ziv) wseK-tv Fri. 16:30 


Popeye (UAA) CKLW-TV Sun.-Sat. 6 
Huckleberry Hound (Kellogg) cCKLW-Tv 
ee. C vcctnes é56 60800260 

Superman (Kellogg) cKLw-Tv Wed. 6:30 
Woody Woodpecker (Kellogg) CKLW-TVv 
Bas. 6:80 ..ccscece os 

Little Lalu (NTA) wsBK-Tv Sun. 12 
Brave Eagle (CBS) cKLW-Tv Tue. 7 
Mackenzie's Raiders (Ziv) wxyz-tTv Wed. 7 
Medic (CNP) waeK-tv Fri. 7 

U. S. Marshal (NTA) wws-tTv Wed. 10:30 


TOP FEATURE FILMS 


Million Dollar Movie CKLW-TY 


Bum. 3230-5280 ...ccccccscccccccvesess 


Bill Kennedy Showtime CKLW-Tv Sun 1 4 
Command Performance CKLW-TV Sun. 9-11 
Hollywood Startime CKLW-Tv Sun. 7-9 
Million Dollar Movie CKLW-TV Mon. 7:30-9 


TOP NETWORK SHOWS 


77 Sunset Strip wxyvz-Tv 

The Rifleman wxy¥z-TVv 

Wagon Train ww-Tv 

Gunsmoke WJBK-TVY 

Maverick WXYZ-TV 

The Real McCoys WXYZ-TV 
Playhouse 90 WJBK-TV 

I’e Got a Secret WIBK-TY 

Perry Mason WIBK-TY 

Some of Manie’s Friends ww-Tv 


SEATTLE-TACOMA 





5-Station Report 
(one-week ratings) 


TOP SYNDICATED FILMS 


Highway Patrol (Ziv) Komo-Tv Thu. 7 
Huckleberry Hound (Kellogg) KING-1V 
The. 6 ..cccee nanened 608 

Sky King (Nabisco) KING-TV Sun. 6 
Superman (Kellogg) KING-TVY Mon. 6 
Burns and Allen (Screen Gems) KING-TV 
Sun. 6:30 .....<+- eves 

Death Valley Days (U. 8. Borax) 
KING-TV Mon. 7 os 

Annie Oakley (CBS) kine-Tv Fri. 6 
Divorce Court (Guild) KING-TV Sat. 8 
Decoy (Official) KinG-TV Sun. 9:30 
Woody Woodpecker (Kellogg) Kinc-Tv Tue. 6 
Rescue § (Screen Gems) KING-TV Fri. 7 
People’s Choice (ABC) KoMO-TV Tue. 6 
Flight (CNP) KiInG-Tv Thu. 7 ° 

Mike Hammer (MCA) KING-TV Sun. 16 
Sea Hunt (Ziv) KinG-Tv Sat. 10 . 
Tugbeat Annie (ITC) Komo-TY Wed. 6:30 


TOP FEATURE FILMS 


Major Studio Premiere KOMO-TY 

Sat. 10:30-12 mid. 

Masterpiece Theatre KIRO-TY 

Fri. 16:30-12:15 a.m 

Encore Theatre KTNT-TV Sun. 4:30-6 
Command Theatre KING-TV Sat. 11-1:15 a.m 


. Curtain Time KoMO-TV Sun 


10:30-12:30 am. ....... 


TOP NETWORK SHOWS 


Maverick KING-TV ae 
The Real McCoys KING-TV . 
77 Sunset Strip KING-TV 


. Wagon Train KOMO-TV ..... 


The Rifleman KING-TV ... 
Father Knows Best KIRO-TV 


. Walt Disney Presents KING-TV 
. Ozzie and Harriet KING-TY 


Leave It to Beaver KING-TV 
Perry Mason KIRO-TY ..... 
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IN ILLINOIS RICH 


LAND OF LINCOLN 


* WICS DELIVERS 


as much nighttime M-F quarter 
hour domination as all area com- * 
petition combined. Dec 58 ARB 


* WICS DELIVERS 


most salesmessage mileage — 
Highest area tower (100 ft.) Most 
area power (2 mill watts) 


° WICS DELIVERS 


most unduplicated coverage — 
more homes at lowest cost per 
1000 rate 


v 
wics NBC TELEVISION 
SPRINGFIELD-DECATUR 
CENTRAL ILLINOIS 
4:00 3 STOOGES 


LOW WICS "C" RATES 


AVAILABILITIES: 
YOUNG TELEVISION 


C.0.D. 200,000; TV HOMES 


























THERE ARE. . . 


“Plenty of Pluses” 
WITH KSHO-TV IN 


LAS VEGAS* 


© ABC-TV Network 


Heavy ABC scheduling add to the value of 
KSHO adjacencies, when coupled with alert, 
up-to-the-minute local programming. All this 
in a 24-hour town with a per capita earning 
(and spending) power far above the national 
average .. . with a station which blankets 3 
out of the 4 largest cities in Nevada. 


© FINEST FILM PACKAGES 


Southern Nevada enjoys, on KSHO-TV, the 
Best of MGM, United Artists, Critics Award, 
and Warner Bros., combined with other 
specially selected packages. Winners of the 
coveted Oscars and Cannes Festival awards 
are ALL found on Channel 13... 


Represented by: 


FOR JOE & CO. 


New York—Chicago 
San Francisco—Los Angeles 


KSHO-TV 


on the 4 hannes 


EL RANCHO VEGAS 
LAS VEGAS, NEVADA 
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Results are being tabulated at present, 
with the word that overall business on 
SHETLAND floor polishers is good. 
Three stations in the market ran the 
films. Marie Kachinski is the timebuyer. 


TIDEWATER OIL CO. 
(Foote, Cone & Belding, Inc.., 
Los Angeles) 


A new ad campaign for this company’s 
FLYING A gasoline began early this 
month and will run through October. 
Tv spot is among the media being used 
in major markets in the east. Account 
executive Ted McDonald and media 
director Gene Duckwall are the contacts. 





Agency Changes 


The largest account move in recent 
weeks was that of Standard Brands’ 
Chase & Sanborn coffee, both instant 
and regular, into J. Walter Thompson 
Co. after Compton Advertising, Inc., 
resigned the account late last month. 
JWT originally 


Brands’ coffee and tea until Compton 


handled Standard 


won the business 10 years ago. Tender 
Leaf tea returned to JWT about three 
years ago. The Chase & Sanborn bill- 
ing is estimated at just under $7 mil- 
lion. 

Another account returning to its 
former agency was Bymart-Tintair, 
maker of hair-coloring products, 
which moved back to Kastor, Hilton, 
Chesley, Clifford & Atherton, Inc., 
after two years at Product Services, 
Inc. 

The JFG Coffee Co., previously at 
George I. Clarke Co., Atlanta, moved 
to the D’Arcy Advertising Co. office in 
that city and reportedly will expand 
into instant-coffee production. 

Into the newly formed agency of 
Rich, Bryan & Curtis, New York, 
moved Flav-R-Straws, an account that 
has shifted in and out of four agencies 
during the past two years. Newton 
Advertising last held the business until 
executive vice president Bi!l Rich re- 
signed to open his own agency. Jere 
Bayard Advertising, Los Angeles, han- 
dles Flav-R-Straws in 11 


states. 


western 


Micro-Lube Sales Co., makers of a 
motor-oil additive formerly handled 
by Rogers & Smith Advertising, Inc., 


Dallas, placed its business with the 


Fitzgerald Advertising Agency of New 
Orleans and Dallas. 





VARI-KROM, INC. 
(Ovesey & Straus, N. Y.) 


A paint that goes on with a spattered 
finish, VARI-KROM has been running 
schedules of day and night minutes in 
New York since mid-February and will 
continue through this month. Chicago 
just began a similar schedule, and 
Rochester is next on the market list. 
Initial results for this first-time-on-tv 
product are reported good. David 
Straus III and assistant Margaret O’Dea 
are the buying contacts. 


WAITT & BOND 


(James Thomas Chirurg Co., Inc., 
ni 33) 


This maker of BLACKSTONE and 
HADDON HALL cigars reportedly has 
mulled over an entry into tv for 
some time, and has even used Boston 
for some test schedules. The agency 
currently has a recommendation in for 
additional activity, but the situation is 
tentative now. Media director Charles 
Patterson, assisted by Abbey Lester, 
handles the buying. 


WHITEHALL PHARMACAL CO, 
(Ted Bates & Co., Inc., N. Y.) 


Although last year at this time 
PRIMATEEN was beginning to set its 
placements to carry through the 
hay-fever season, the word for °59 is 
that the schedules set at the first of 
the year are going to carry through the 
second quarter as is. If any additions 
are made, they won't take place until 
July or later. Jack Rothenberger is 

the timebuyer. 


AR. WINARICK, INC. 
(KHCC&A, N. Y.) 

This company currently has schedules 
running in New York and Los Angeles 
in flights of two-weeks-on, two-off and 
two-on. Nighttime and movie minutes 
are used to promote QED hair dressing 
and DURA-GLOSS nail hardener. It’s 
the first campaign of any size for the 
hair product, which is obtainable only 
in barber shops. Beryl Seidenberg is 
the timebuyer. 








PROOF! 


MIDLAND-ODESSA 
Market in “‘Oil-Rich’’ West Texas 
is a Blue Chip market. 


CSI PER HSLD RANK 


IN U.S.A. 
MIDLAND—6th 
ODESSA—10th 


IN TEXAS 
MIDLAND—1IAst 
ODESSA—2nd 








Channel| 2 
Venard, Rintoul & McConnell, Inc. 
South—Clarke Brown Company 

































































































EXPANSION PLANS. The enor- 
mously complex job of making more 
vhf channels available to the tv indus- 
try has been launched by the FCC on 
both business and engineering fronts. 
Among the developments: 

1. FCC commissioner John S. Cross 
told his colleagues that 12 vhf chan- 
nels are too few and that it is now too 
late to change from all-vhf to all-uhf. 

2. Pressure is being exerted on the 
military for a swap in spectrum space 
in an effort to secure 38 channels con- 
tiguous to channel 13 and thereby 
establish a 50-channel vhf system for 
commercial broadcasting. 

3. Dr. K. A. Norton, chief of the 
radio propagation engineering divi- 
sion of the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards’ Central Radio Propagation 
Laboratory, told the FCC it could add 
more vhf channels to the spectrum 
simply by cutting down separation 
mileage between tv stations on the 
same channel. 

4. The Association of Maximum 
Service Telecasters filed a comment 
with the FCC calling for retention of 
the present allocations system with no 
sacrifice of uhf stations unless vhf 
channels were substituted. Others 
commenting expressed a wide range 
of opinions for and against the idea. 


CROSS PURPOSES. Commissioner 
Cross flatly told the FCC it should 
openly cite the fact that the vhf spec- 
trum of 12 channels as it exists today 
offers the only opportunity for pro- 
viding maximum service to the great- 
est number of people. Uhf, he said, 
should be reserved for small towns, 
perhaps even rural service. 

Mr. Cross also proposed that maxi- 
mum radiated power be limited to 
10kw, that station separations be re- 
duced and that all uhf channels be 
permitted to carry on translator opera- 
tions, and that henceforth assignments 
on uhf channels be by application 
only, not on the basis of FCC rules. 

What the position of the military 
will be on the question of frequency 
Swaps remains to be seen, and indica- 


Washington Memo 





tions are that its view won't be known 
for at least three months, if then. Ob- 
servers here seem fairly convinced, 
however, that the military won’t agree 
to the transfer and that the FCC must 
seek other avenues of approach. 
Waiting for the FCC’s verdict also 
is Capitol Hill. The Senate Commerce 
Committee, headed by Senator Warren 
G. Magnuson (D-Wash.), fired off a 
questionnaire last year to the FCC 
soliciting its views and some sort of 
definite allocations program. So far 
the FCC hasn’t come up with one, and 
there is also evidence that the com- 
mittee is becoming rather impatient. 


ENGINEER’S VIEW. Dr. Norton, 
who formerly served with the FCC as 
a propagation engineer and who was 
one of the prime movers of the FCC 
fm allocation plan of 1945, wrote FCC 
chairman John C. Doerfer: 

“We believe there is a good chance 
that all of the really important and 
economically feasible tv requirements 
of this country can be accommodated 
on the present 12 vhf channels by per- 
mitting closer spacing between the 
stations. This will lead to an actually 
greater coverage of area per channel, 
and to a very large number of addi- 
tional stations.” 

Specifically, Dr. Norton said that 
spacings closer than 100 miles could 
be reasonably permissible. The present 
FCC standards of maximum power, 
maximum antenna height and re- 
quired co-channel spacing are obso- 
lete under today’s present crowded 
spectrum conditions, he said. 

“We believe that the trouble the 
FCC has been having in the allocation 
of tv channels arose from its desire to 
satisfy everyone, and a tendency to 
lean too heavily on the advice of in- 
dustry engineers who obviously have 
their own selfish interests to protect.” 
The bristling letter also took a crack 
at some of the recommendations of 
the Television Allocations Study Or- 
ganization as “unrealistic.” 


AMST TO FRONT. (Of all the com- 
(Continued on page 90) 











Produces Commercials 
for 


SCHAEFER 


BEER 





Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 


CARAVEL 


Produces Commercials 
for 





William Esty Co., Inc. 


CARAVEL 


Produces Commercials 
for 





Fuller & Smith & Ross 


For your next commercial 
call — 





CARAVEL FILMS 


INCORPORATED 


20 WEST END AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


ClIrcle 7-6110 
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CARAVEL 


Pulse Top 20 Syndicated Shows for February 


Rank Program Distributor 
1—Sea Hunt Ziv 
2—Highway Patrol Ziv 
3—Mike Hammer MCA 
4—Popeye UAA 
4—State Trooper MCA 
5—Mackenzie’s Raiders Ziv 
6—SA7 MCA 
7—Bold Venture Ziv 
8—Silent Service CNP 
9—26 Men ABC 

10—If You Had a 
Million MCA 


10—Rescue 8 


11—U. S. Marshal NTA 
12—Superman Flamingo 
13—Boots and Saddles CNP 
14—-San Franciso Beat CBS 
15—Annie Oakley CBS 
15—Cisco Kid Ziv 
16—Target Ziv 


17—Burns and Allen 


Screen Gems 


Screen Gems 


National 
Weighted 
Average 

19.3 83 
16.9 83 
15.7 86 
15.2 21 
15.2 79 
14.8 79 
13.9 79 
13.8 78 
13.6 7 

13.4 76 
13.3 83 
13.3 78 
12.9 69 
12.8 65 
12.5 71 
11.9 & 

11.5 54 
11.5 63 
11.3 8 

11.2 73 


89 


or 
of 


94, 
37 
84 
84 
82 
83 
8l 


or 
of 


89 
83 
74 
72 
78 
93 
59 
71 
89 
34 


Viewers Per 100 


Homes Tuned In 


Men Women Children 


21 
25 
27 
102 
32 
26 


9 
33 
48 
46 


29 
34 
Ot 
83 
56 
23 
85 
83 
32 
43 





Film 


& Mills; Sinclair Refining Co. (gas, oil), 
GMM&B. 


In Production: ABC-TV (promotional trail- 
er), direct; Christie Brown & Co. (Sweet- 
line biscuits), Rabko Tv; Sinclair Refining 
Co. (gas, oil), GMM&B; Colgate-Palmolive 
Co. (Halo), Spitzer & Mills; TvB (insti- 
tutional), Wexton. 


(Continued from page 62) 


TRANSFILM, INC. 


Completed: Food Manufacturers, Inc. 
(Uncle Ben’s Rice) , Bates; Whitehall Labs. 
(Anacin), Bates; U. S. Steel Corp. (steel), 
BBDO; Aluminum Co. of America (Alcoa), 
F&S&R; Lever Bros. Co. (Jim Dandy), 
K&E; Corn Products Refining Co. (Karo), 
L&N; Helena Rubenstein, Inc. (cosmetics) , 
OB&M; Esquire, Inc. (Coronet), Grey; 
General Foods Corp. (Sanka instant coffee) 
Y&R; Boyle-Midway, Inc. (Aero Shave), 
JWT; Tek Div., Johnson & Johnson (Tek 
products), Y&R; Necchi Sewing Machine 
Sales Co. (sewing machines), Grey; Oakite 
Products, Inc. (Oakite cleaner), Manoff; 
Miles Labs. (One-A-Day Vitamins), Wade: 
Warner-Lambert Pharmacal Co. (Bromo- 
Seltzer,) Warwick & Legler; Radio Corp. 
of America (stereo), Grey; Phillips-Van 
Heusen Corp. (shirts), Grey; Chock Full 
O’ Nuts Co. (coffee), Grey. 


In Production: Whitehall Labs. (Anacin, 
Freezone), Bates; American Chicle Co. 
(Clorets), Bates; Brown & Williamson 
Tobacco Co. (Viceroy), Bates; Standard 
Brands, Inc. (Burgerbits dog food), Bates; 
U. S. Steel Corp. (steel), BBDO; Alumi- 
num Co. of America (ALCOA), F&S&R; 


| Lever Bros. Co. (Jim Dandy), K&E; Proc- 


20 SOUTH DEARBORN 
Preferred by guests in 


LOOP HOTEL 


ROOMS 


anytime to 


PREFERRED 


GUESTS * 


of During certain 
convention peri- 
ods, all available Chi- 
cago hotel rooms are 
frequently taken. The 
Hamilton .guarantees 
(with advance notice) 
reservations anytime of 
the year to. you, the pre- 
ferred guest. Ask for 
your “Preferred Guest 


Card”, today .. 


obligation. 


nates $f 
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CHICAGO 


IN KANSAS CITY IT’S THE 
BELLERIVE HOTEL 


100% AIR-CONDITIONED 
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ter & Gamble Co. (Ivory Snow), B&B; 
Faberge (Juliette Marglen cosmetics), 
direct; Lever Bros. Co. (Pepsodent) , FC&B; 
RCA (various), K&E; Colgate-Palmolive 
Co. (Ad), L&N; J. C. Prescott Co. (Dazzle 
bleach), Dreher; J. B. Williams Co. (’Lec- 
tric Shave), Parkson; Boyle-Midway, Inc. 
(Aero Shave), JWT; Warner-Lambert Co. 
(Bromo-Seltzer), W&L; American Sugar 
Refining Co. (Domino), Bates; Nestle Co. 
(Nescafe), Houston; Mennen Co. (vari- 
ous), Grey; Miles Labs. (Alka-Seltzer), 
Wade; Alberto-Culver Co. (hair products) , 
Wade; Continental Baking Co. (Profile 
bread), Bates; Westinghouse Corp. 
(stereo), Grey. 


TV CARTOON PRODUCTIONS 


Completed: Pacific Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. (phones), BBDO; Kilpatrick Bakeries 
(bread), Reinhardt; J. A. Folger Co. (in- 
stant coffee), Harris, Harlan & Wood. 

In Production: Williams Bakery (bread), 
Reinhardt; Kilpatrick Bakeries (bread), 
Reinhardt; Ingram’s Food Co. (Red’s ta- 
males), Cappel, Pera & Reid; Pacific Ply- 
wood Co. (Par-Tile), Porter Adv.; Safeway 
Stores, Inc. (eggs), direct. 


UPA PICTURES, INC. 


Completed: Richfield Co. (Boron gas), 
Hixson & Jorgensen. 

In Production: Carling Brewing Co. (Stag 
beer), E. H. Weiss; British-Columbia Tele- 
phone Co. (service), Lovick; Canada Nut 
Co. (Squirrel peanut butter), Lovick; Car- 
ling Brewing Co. (Black Label beer), 
Lang, Fisher, Stashower; Oklahoma Oil Co. 
(gas), NL&B; Union Pacific RR (trains), 
Caples; Mrs. Baird’s Bakeries (bread), 
Tracy-Locke; Speedway Petroleum Corp. 
(gas), W. B. Doner; Montag Bros., Inc. 
(Blue Horse school supplies), Harris & 
Weinstein; Embassy Dairy (dairy prod- 
ucts), M. Belmont Ver Standig. 


VIDEO FILMS 


Completed: Manufacturers National Bank, 
Detroit (bank), W. B. Doner; Automobile 
Club of Mich. (AAA), Stockwell & Mar- 
cuse; Mich. Blue Cross (hospital service), 
Ross Roy. 

In Production: Frito-Nicolay-Dancey (New 
Era, Ruffles potato chips), Otto & Abbs. 


Pulse Top 10 Westerns for February 


Rank Program 


National Viewers Per 100 
Distributor Weighted | Homes Tuned In 


Average Men Women Children 


1—26 Men ABC 
2—Boots and Saddles CNP 
3—Annie Oakley CBS 
3—Cisco Kid Ziv 
4—Brave Eagle CBS 
5—Frontier CNP 
5—Roy Rogers— Roy Rogers 
1% Hr. Series Synd. 
6—Man Without A Gun | NTA-Network 
7—Judge Roy Bean Screencraft 
8—Union Pacific CNP 






















13.4 76 87 46 
12.5 71 78 56 
11.5 4 59 85 
11.5 63 71 83 
10.6 69 71 83 
10.4 69 73 53 
10.4 23 27 97 
10.2 83 89 35 

9.8 73 84 46 

8.9 73 79 53 





Pulse Top 10 Misc. Shows for February 


1—Popeye 
2—Superman 
3—Farmer Al Falfa 
4—Terry Toons 
5—Bugs Bunny 
6—Championship 
Bowling 
7—Looney Tunes 
8—Danger Is My 
Business 
9—Science Fiction 
Theatre 
9—Victory At Sea 


UAA 
Flamingo 
CBS 
CBS 
UAA 


Schwimmer 


Guild 


CNP 
Ziv 


CNP 





















15.2 21 37 ~=6102 
12.8 65 7: 83 
11.0 61 67 83 
9.3 21 46 98 
7.1 58 O4 81 
6.9 67 43 32 
6.3 21 27 ~=—101 
6. 85 93 22 
5.9 71 82 +4 












THE DAFFY DOODLE CARTOON SERIES 


Animated series immediately available for your prospects 





















A REAL DAFFY DOODLE!] | AH-HOW ROMANTIC / 
CMON DAFFY,-Z2WHAT | | A MOON,-A MAID, > 





--AND A MAN,-WHO 


TRIES TO-— 


Ses... 


~STEAL A Kiss! 




















LET DAFFY ILLUSTRATE, ANIMATE AND SELL YOUR P 


Call FREDRIC STOESSEL, TELEVISUAL-INTERNATIONAL 
1029 East 163rd Street, New York 59, N. Y. © DAyton 9-3220 


RODUCT 
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Insurance (Continued from page 45) 


Reach, McClinton & Co. President 
H. L. McClinton points out that the 
Prudential program, currently Twen- 
tieth Century, has “not only been an 
award-winner but a sales-starter.” To 
gain maximum benefits, Prudential 
now has an extensive program for 
loaning its television films, as well as 
an extensive campaign of tv public- 
service messages to aid various worth- 
while causes. 


Allstate Insurance, an alternate- 
week sponsor of Playhouse 90 on 
161 CBS-TV stations, is putting $2.4 
million of its estimated $4 million 
advertising budget into television. 
A leader in automobile insurance, it 
is now actively campaigning in the 
life-insurance field. 


“Our agents swear by Playhouse 
90,” says advertising manager 
Robert E. Gorman. “They feel the 
program is 


effective in bringing 


them prospects. . . . The program 
also serves to keep present policy 
holders happy, they claim.” 


A major shift of media is cur- 


rently being made by Equitable Life, 
which is making its first use of tele- 
vision this year. The company is 
currently sponsoring the 
Edwards CBS 
minutes on alternate weeks. Starting 
this fall, Equitable will present a 
new monthly 90-minute program on 
CBS-TV. Called Biography, the show 
will dramatize the success stories of 
personalities who have overcome 
major difficulties on their roads to 
fame and fortune. 

Kemper Insurance began the use 
of network television in 1957, and 
since then has spent the major part 
of its budget in the medium. During 
1958 it bought the Huntley-Brinkley 
newscasts, participations on the Jack 
Paar Show and five scoreboard 
sports shows following NCAA foot- 
ball games, all on NBC-TV. Last 
year the company spent an estimated 
$503,057 in network television. 

Nationwide Insurance sponsored 
the CBS Film Sales 30-minute syndi- 
cation Mama on 36 stations in its 
13-state east-coast area during 1958. 
After the fourth month of using the 
program a poll of agents showed that 


Douglas 
newscasts for 15 





THINGS TO DO BEFORE VACATION 


OYQYaOU FWD 





Buy Pith-Helmet 
Get Loan 

Revise Campaign "xX" 
Stop Phone 

Board Dog 

Revise Campaign "Xx" 
Rent Snorkle 

- Delay Dentist 


9. Revise Campaign "xX" 


Cancel Reservation 
Revise Campaign "Xx" 
Call Gifford Animation 


It stands to reason that the earlier you 
call Gifford, the sooner he can help you. 
What's wrong with tomorrow? 


JUdson 2-1591 
165 West 46th Street 
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40 per cent of the agents answering 
traced 1,858 sales directly to the 
program. Some 65 per cent of the 
agents said they preferred television 
to any other advertising medium, 
The company, formerly a_ heavy 
newspaper advertiser, has steadily 
increased its tv budget. In 1956 
$283,000 was spent in spot, in 1957 
$310,000 and in 1958 $700,000. 
Traveler’s Insurance co-sponsored 
the Masters Golf Tournament on 
CBS-TV in April. This was the first 
use of network television by the com- 
pany, although some spot has been 
used. 
North 


America has been a consistent user 


The Insurance Co. of 


of television for the past three years. 
It has participations on 
Today, the Dave Garroway show on 
NBC-TV, for most of this period. 
Last year total expenditures 
amounted to $184,117 in network. 


bought 


Mutual of Omaha 


Mutual of Omaha is a_ network 
sponsor, offering Keep Talking each 
Wednesday evening on CBS-TV. The 
company was not in network during 
1958. 

Interstate Life & Accident Insur- 
ance Co. began the use of television 
in 1953 to better acquaint the gen- 
eral public with the company’s serv- 
ices so that its agents would find 
the market at least partially sold. 
The campaign has proved so suc 
cessful that now the company puts 
half of its budget into television. 
Davis F. S. Johnson, vice president 
in charge of agencies, says, “Our 
agents prefer the use of tv over any 
other type of advertising medium.” 

National Life & Accident Insur- 
ance Co., active in 2] states, is using 
filmed minutes in a number of prin- 


cipal cities, including Memphis, 
Nashville, Atlanta, Houston, New 
Orleans, San Antonio, Dallas-Ft. 


Worth, Louisville, St. Louis, Detroit, 
Los Angeles and San Francisco. Ex- 
cept for a few test campaigns, it is 
the company’s first use of television. 

Indicative of the high esteem in 
which television is held by the agents 
themselves is the campaign of the 
National Association of Insurance 
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Agents, a group which includes 
34,000 active independent agents 
throughout the nation. After a warm- 
up campaign in 1958 in which they 
spent some $300,000 in 39 markets 
and on participations on the Today 
program on NBC-TV, they have gone 
into 157 markets this year, buying 
news, weather and sports shows on 
More than $1 mil- 
lion is expected to go into the cam- 
paign before the year is out. 


a 26-week basis. 


Smaller groups of agents are using 
television in nearly every part of the 
country and in every state. A few, 
which are typical, include: 

Allstate of New 
Hartford, Conn., who bought a 
weekly five-minute late-night weather 
WHNC-TV New Haven. 
Eastern zone advertising manager 
Joseph A. Wall says: “The weather 
show has been very helpful to our 
men.” 


agents Haven- 


show on 


Nationwide Insurance Agents of 
West Virginia and Ohio started in 
1955 
night newscasts on a 50-50 co-op 
basis with the home office. The group 
of 75 agents now sponsors two 10- 
minute newscasts on WSAZ-TV Hunting- 
ton-Charleston. “ 


buying two five-minute late- 


I don’t know of any- 
could have done to make 
Nationwide better known 


thing we 
the name 
and more accepted than going into 
the tv program,” says a spokesman. 

In Shreveport the association of 
insurance agents puts 95 per cent 
of its advertising budget into a series 
of twice-weekly early-evening 10- 
minute newscasts on KSLA-TV Shreve- 
port. The live announcements and 
crawl show the names of all agents 
during the middle commercial on 
each program. The program has been 
on year-round since 1956. “Most of 
our selling have an in- 
says Conni Svolos, 


of Svolos Advertising, 


messages 
stitutional slant,” 
agency for 
“But when we do 
specific advertising for specific poli- 
cles, agents 


the association. 
invariably report in- 
creased business for these policies.” 
Sales increased sharply after the 
first year of television. 

The Nationwide insurance agencies 
of Vermont, including 30 Vermont 
and upper New York state agents 


and managers, alternate 


sponsor 





Big Response 

WFBM-TV Indianapolis reported 
one of the largest contest re- 
sponses in its history recently. 

Rodney Zig-Zag Sewing Ma- 
chines purchased 10  run-of- 
schedule announcements on the 
station offering a first prize of 
one of their machines to the per- 
son who could make the most 
words from “sewing machine.” 

No other promotion of any 
kind was used for the contest. A 
total of 6,458 entries was received 
from 349 different communities 
in the WFBM-TV area. 





half-hour film 
which the home office buys on wWPTz 


weeks of the same 


Plattsburgh. In the commercials the 
agents use photos, names, addresses 
and phone numbers of members. 
“As a selling medium, television is 
received most enthusiastically by our 
sales force,” says Wendell Turner, 


regional sales superintendent. 
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For Production of out- 
standing, creative com- 
mercials the following 
agencies are using MPO- 
TV: 


N. W. Ayer 

Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 
Baker Advertising 

Benton & Bowles, Inc. 

D. P. Brother 

Leo Burnett & Co., Inc. 
Campbell-Mithun, Inc. 
Cockfield-Brown & Co., Ltd. 
Compton Advertising, Inc. 
Cunningham & Walsh, Inc. 
D'Arcy Advertising Co., Inc. 
Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample 
Doyle, Dane, Bernbach 
William Esty & Co. 

Foote, Cone & Belding, Inc. 
Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc. 
Grey Advertising Agency, Inc. 
Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc. 
Lennen & Newell, Inc. 
Richard K. Manoff, Inc. 
Maxon, Inc. 

McCann Erickson, Inc. 
McKim Advertising Ltd. 
Emil Mogul Co. 

(Mogul, Lewin, Williams & Saylor) 
Needham, Louis & Brorby, Inc. 
Norman, Craig & Kummel, Inc. 
E. W. Reynolds & Co. 

Reach, McClinton & Co. 

Sullivan, Stauffer, Colwell & Bayles, Inc. 
Tatham-Laird, Inc. 

J. Walter Thompson Co. 

Warwick & Legler 

The Wesley Associates 

Young & Rubicam, Inc. 


Most Modern Facilities 
and Complete Produc- 


Romper Room (From page 46) 


made for such campaigns as the Heart 


Fund and March of Dimes and for 


| projects like National Safety Week 


and Dental Health Week. 

Surveys have shown that close to 
40 per cent of Romper Room’s audi- 
ence is adult, and that these adults 
are primarily the young mothers who 
account for so much retail spending. 
Recent ratings show unusually high 
percentages and shares for morning 
time. For instance, ARB’s in the last 


| few months give Baltimore a 15.6 


with a 61.0 share, St. Louis an 11.4 
with a 74.3 share, Sacramento a 15.2 
with a 76.7 share and New York a 
12.2 with a 44.9 share. Moncton, New 
Brunswick, the first Canadian city to 


| have the show, reached a 32.9 rating 


after 10 days on the air. It is estimat- 
ed that the programs reach over four 
million children and mothers each 
day. 


Included in the sponsor roster are 


| such satisfied advertisers as Read’s 
| Drug Store of Baltimore, now in its 


seventh year of bank-rolling; Wal- 
green’s in Chicago, now in its fifth 
year; J. J. Newberry variety stores, 


which started with the show in Provi- 


dence more than four years ago and 
have since picked it up in 13 other 
markets; Supplee - Biddle - Steltz of 
Philadelphia, second largest toy job- 
ber in the nation, and the Burry Bis- 
cuit Co. which is putting out a special 


| Romper Room assortment of cookies 


tion Services on Both | 


Coasts. 


MPO-Hollywood 


4024 Radford Avenue 
Popular 9-0326 


MPO-New York 


15 East 53rd Street 
Murray Hill 8-7830 
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featuring several toy and cartoon 
characters connected with the pro- 
gram. 

Sales successes have been racked up 
by Romper Room for such diversified 
groups as music stores, insurance 
agencies and banks, as well as for the 
food-product retailers who make up 
the bulk of the sponsors. A few ex- 
amples will serve to show the tremen- 
dous advertiser satisfaction aroused 


by the program. 


Valle’s Steak House, Portland, Me., 
reports, “To be frank, we didn’t ex- 


| pect any direct results. . . . However, 





results were remarkable. Our gross 
for the next three months increased 
by over 10 per cent over the same pe- 


| riod for the previous year. Another 








important phase we noticed was a 
pick-up in better public relations, 
Many fine-looking young couples 
dropped in and personally expressed 
their appreciation for our sponsoring 
Romper Room. This was our first ex- 
perience with tv advertising, and 
needless to say, a good portion of our 
advertising dollar will remain in tv.” 

Bettendorf Supermarkets of St, 
Louis displays Romper Room toys in 
its nine stores, with display space run- 
ning as high as 40 feet in one store. 
They report great satisfaction with 
the report-card promotion for which 
they give a Romper Room ring. Ob- 
viously, it’s a rare four-year-old who 
goes to the supermarket with his filled- 
in report card without either mommy 
or daddy. 

Also in Portland, Me., the New 
England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
used just three spots on Romper Room 
to promote leads for their “Jump- 
ing Juvenile” plan. The one-week 
campaign drew 14 inquiries from in- 
terested parents. 

(Continued on page 82) 
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LIGHT ON CBS. Last month Dr. 
Frank Stanton, president of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System, spoke 
before the Society of Security Ana- 
lysts, and while he didn’t give the 
brokerage community the specific fig- 
ures it usually expects to obtain at 
these affairs, he did shed some light 
on his company—and made a few 
points worth exploring. 

One of the most sought-after invest- 
ment situations is one where there is 
strong evidence that the company and 
the industry involved represent a 
growth industry. To many people, the 
formal part of the television industry 
achieved its maturity two or three 
years ago, and attention has shifted to 
other industries. Dr. Stanton, with a 
few illustrations, corrected some as- 
pects of that view without sticking his 
neck out from an investment stand- 
point. 

Among the predictions he made 
were these: 

The number of tv sets in U. S. 
homes, now 47 million, would reach 
100 million “in the not-too-distant fu- 
ture.” It took 13 years for the indus- 
try to get the 47 million sets installed. 
In Dr. Stanton’s opinion, the number 
of sets in use will more than double 
in a much shorter time span. 

The sales of tv filmed programs 
abroad are, in Dr. Stanton’s words, 
“only beginning.” He cites that there 
are roughly 500 tv stations in the free 
world, ranging from Hamburg to 
Hong King, matching the number 
now operating within the U. S. CBS 
isnow selling its filmed material in 21 
countries and is feeling its way in 
other foreign operations. It is, for 
example, building a studio plant and 
transmitter in Buenos Aires as a joint 
venture with Argentine investors. 
MANY OPPORTUNITIES. Finally, 
Dr. Stanton foresees many opportuni- 
ties opening up for tv programming 
through increased use of video tape, 
which did not make its appearance 
until 1957. Consequently, the industry 
has had but one year of experience 
with the new tool. 

These three facets of the industry’s 


Wall Street Report 


future are sufficient evidence that the 
tv industry is still dynamic, and com- 
paratively speaking, its potential is 
tremendous. The industry made such 
rapid progress in the 1949-1958 peri- 
od that too many people thought it 
was time, investment-wise, to turn to 
other fields. In a sense, their attitude 
may be justified—the growth was so 
fast it didn’t seem likely that the pace 
could be maintained. 

CBS’ own experience demonstrates 
what happened. The 32-year-old com- 
pany’s networking capital in 1949 was 
one-fifth of the $83,755,000 CBS 
boasts today. The property, plant, 
equipment and investments totaled ap- 
proximately $54 million, compared 
with $163 million in 1958. Stockhold- 
ers’ equity was $31 million in 1949 as 
compared with $109 million today. 
Net income has jumped in the 10 
years intervening from $4.1 million 
to $24.4 million, a six-fold increase. 
MARGINS OF PROFIT. The enor- 
mous change in the CBS picture does 
not, of course, mean that there were 
periods in between that a stockholder 
did not have to show courage in stick- 
ing to his judgment and holding his 
stock. Dr. Stanton illustrated this 
when he mentioned that the com- 
pany’s margin of profit, which stood 
at 5.1 per cent in 1949, declined to 
3.3 per cent in 1952 and then began 
to climb back up until last year it 
reached a level of 5.9 per cent and is 
still climbing. 

What factors are there in the im- 
mediate future that indicate the CBS 
earnings should show further gains in 
the period immediately ahead? With- 
out giving any figures or estimates, 
Dr. Stanton pointed out the areas of 
promise. The CBS-TV stations divi- 
sion is operating profitably. With 
units in New York, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, Los Angeles, and St. Louis, 
CBS has owned-representation where 
28 per cent of all tv families are 
located. 

The CBS-TV network had a 4 per 
cent increase in sales in 1958 and en- 
joyed its most profitable year to date. 
It has 243 affiliated stations, ranging 


from the U. S. to Canada to Puerto 
Rico, Guam, Hawaii and Mexico. This 
increase was recorded during a year 
in which industry suffered a sharp 
setback in earnings in the early 
months and had begun budget-trim- 
ming. At present, the mood is the 
reverse of a year ago, and network 
sales are outpacing the 1958 perform- 
ance. 
OTHER DIVISIONS. The radio divi- 
sion was profitable in 1958 primarily 
because of the success of the seven 
CBS-owned radio stations located in 
the same markets as the tv stations 
plus Boston and San Francisco. But 
the CBS radio network showed a loss, 
dragging down the over-all division 
profit. The radio network boasts of 
198 affiliates. But early this year CBS 
devised a new programming pattern 
for radio which shifted the arrange- 
ments between the network and the 
individual stations and dropped one- 
quarter of the original program ma- 
terial, segments that had not been 
carried by many of the affiliates. 
Early indications are that the new 
format has increased audience listen- 
ers by 29 per cent, but Dr. Stanton 
gave no clue as to whether the income 
also increased. 

Columbia’s record division had its 
second best year in 1958, and it un- 


(Continued on page 96) 
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Romper Room (From page 80) 


The American Bank & Trust Co. of 
Dallas reports that “the Romper 
Room program brought us in a va- 
riety of new customers and much to 
our surprise a number of small chil- 
dren’s savings accounts in what we 
consider a large starting amount, 
about fifty dollars.” 

J. J. Newberry Co. in Los Angeles 
had real evidence of increased sales 
after only five weeks of participation: 
“Before we sponsored Romper Room, 
a $1.49 item was selling satisfactorily 
at about 30 to 40 dozen a month. Be- 
fore our first month with Romper 
Room was over, we tabulated 472 
dozen sales. And during the following 
seven days we sold another 187 
dozen.” 

Another variety-store group, W. T. 
Grant in New Orleans, went into tv 
advertising for the first time with 
Romper Room. Since then manager 


New Weston 


MADISON AT 50TH 


English Lounge 
Meeting place 
of.show business 


Two of the finest hotels in New 
York are just “around the corner” 
from CBS, Dumont or NBC. 
Beautifully decorated rooms 
and suites for permanent 
or transient residence. 

Ideal headquarters. 


MADISON AT 52ND 
Famous dining in the 
Berkshire Restaurant 

and Bar Lounge 
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Ed Jones has had to revise completely 
his buying policy if an item is men- 
tioned on the show. For example, 
during 1957 Grant’s featured one of 
its own make of bicycles in a week- 
long newspaper campaign. Not one 
was sold. In 1958 Grant’s devoted 
about 20 seconds a day to promoting 
the same bicycle on Romper Room. 
In four days 50 were sold. 

Even a moving company has found 
that television can work for it. Gil- 
bert-Mayflower of Roanoke says, “We 
are a small company and thought we 
could not afford to advertise on tele- 
vision. Since we have been on 
Romper Room our volume has in- 
creased so much that it certainly has 
been an asset to us.” 

Dairies are among the most nu- 
merous sponsors of Romper Room. 
Among them is the Lookwell Dairy of 
Elkhart. Lookwell decided to give 
Romper Room a fair test as to its 
commercial strength. An offer was 
made, solely on Romper Room, of a 
quart of eggnog and four serving cups 
for $.95 with home delivery only. 


After one announcement and in one 
day the entire supply of 1,000 sets 
was exhausted. Cabell’s Dairy of 
Midland, Tex., used the names off the 
report-card and fan-mail lists as 
prospects to be called on by route 
men. Better than 60 per cent of the 
people contacted are customers, 

An example of the power of a per- 
sonal appearance by the local “teach. 
er” is furnished by the experience of 
the Ingleside Shopping Center of Bal- 
timore. They scheduled a visit from 
Miss Nancy (Mrs. Claster) at the 
same time as the opening of a five- 
million-dollar shopping center across 
the street. Police estimated that 6,000 
children with their parents were on 
hand to greet their “teacher,” and 
merchants noted a substantially in- 
creased sales volume for the period. 

Numerous other examples substan- 
tiate the claim that Romper Room, 
with its audience, which is constantly 
growing into the show and which re- 
tains product loyalties long after 
growing out of it, provides sales and 
public-relations results for advertisers. 
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Production (Continued from 37) 


veteran of 29 years on both sides of 
the production fence, having worked 
with film production firms before his 
agency career. 

“Agency people must remember,” 
he said, “that they work with one 
person—the film producer—while the 
producer works with a number of 
suppliers. If a client wants a change 
made in a commercial, the agency 
calls the production house and gives 
its instructions. But the production 
house may then have to call half-a- 
dozen labs, technicians, editors, etc. 
This is a complicated job that can’t 
be done instantly, no matter how 
urgent the agency says it is. 

“A lot of problems arise simply 
because film labs often let things go 
through that are wrong. When the 
film gets to the producer, who screens 
it for the agency, he gets blamed for 
the defect. Perhaps he should have 
caught the trouble and ordered it 
corrected, but the agencies are usually 
fighting time and want to see the 
finished print immediately.” 
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Mr. Bellante said his personal work- 
ing agreement with over a half-dozen 
production firms SSC&B uses involves 
“jamming something down their 
throats when necessary and defending 
them when they’re unfairly attacked.” 
He concluded, “We need producers 
and can’t operate without them, so we 
must recognize their abilities along 
with any flaws.” 

In trying to pin down the flaws in 
the relationship of agency and film 
company, the producers were asked if 
they ever found themselves and the 
production houses working toward 
different goals. 

“Frankly,” said Lennen & Newell’s 
Bud Ehrlich, “that’s the kind of ques- 
tion asked only by a trade magazine— 
or a client. There actually is never a 
case where two different goals are in 
mind. You will find the production 
house greatly concerned with money, 
while the agency is concentrating on 
quality, but both parties realize they 
have to work together to turn out a 
good job. It’s of no value to an agency 
to force a producer to go over his 
budget. That just makes everybody 
unhappy and probably raises costs on 
the next job. Sure, a film house will 
agree to some extras to keep the 
agency as a client, but if this happens, 
it means the agency producer didn’t 


| plan his job right in the first place. It 
| shows, too, the film company doesn’t 


have the strength to deny something 


| that’s going to cost it money. All in 


all, it causes an uneasy relationship.” 


At Reach, McClinton & Co., Jim 


| Graham went along with Mr. Ehrlich’s 





\ 






thought. “The goals are the same,” he 
noted. “Both parties want to make a 
good film. While the production house 
wants its costs kept down and its 
prices kept up in order to make a 
good profit, everybody has to be 
realistic. The firm knows that in order 
to get paid and get additional busi- 


ness, its job must fill the bill on all 


counts.” 

B&B’s Max Bryer thought both pro- 
ducer and film company “have the 
same objectives in mind, but different 
approaches.” 

Where the agency works weeks pre- 
paring its storyboards, he complained, 
the film house often lets things go 
until the last minute. “Getting a 
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suitable commercial would be sim- 
pler,” he said, “if companies prepared 
their sets in shooting sequence before 
the shooting day arrives. Admitted it’s 
partly a matter of space and time here 
in the east, the fact remains that the 
finishing touches often have to be 
added to sets the morning shooting is 
scheduled to begin. Meanwhile, high- 
priced help sits around.” 

The question of how much rein 
should be given to the “artistic” tem- 
perament of a film-company director 
was brought up by several of the 
agency producers. 

Merrill Sproul of Grant Advertis- 
ing, Inc., stated, “Occasionally, a pro- 
ducer, not fully aware of the over-all 
selling aim, will allow his sense of 
‘theatrics’ and his ‘no biz like show 
biz’ background to overshadow the 
single purpose of the commercial- 
which is to sell the product (entertain 
perhaps, but sell primarily) .” 

In an article in Grant’s house 
organ, Mr. Sproul noted that this 
same problem could be that of an 
agency producer: “The desire to pro- 
duce a Van Gogh can become almost 
irrepressible if not controlled by the 
knowledge that, as an agency pro- 
ducer, you cannot cut off your ear.” 

Again, Marshall Rothen of Kenyon 
& Eckhardt noted the biggest point of 
dissension he found occurred in direc- 
tion—in getting the director to realize 
“the attitudes and action of the pre- 
senter or the product from the point 
of view of the eventual tv viewer, the 
consumer.” 

Thom McDonnell, of Foote, Cone & 
Belding, and Bryan Houston’s Peter 
Smith both said disagreements some- 
times occur over creative suggestions 
offered by the film company, or by the 
lack of suggestions. Each was all in 
favor of any ideas being put forth. 

“A lot of companies say the agen- 
cies don’t want ideas that vary from 
what’s on the storyboard,” said Mr. 
Smith, “but a good agency producer 
enjoys working with a house he knows 
will try to help. Certainly, the director 
will get rebuffed plenty of times, but 
once in a while he'll hit on something 

good that will be used for everybody’s 
benefit. Any- producer who gets upset 
when someone volunteers an idea 


doesn’t know his job.” 








Mr. McDonnell added, “One area 
in which the agency producer knows 
more than the film company’s people 
is in the sales points of the particular 
product being advertised. He may 
argue with others on an ‘artistic’ effect 
that clutters up a selling point, but 
our agency has found a simple ex- 
planation in these cases works won- 
ders. A rough example might be a 
case where a director thinks a thick 
layer of suds would look very pretty 
on top of a washing machine, but the 
detergent being advertised is the suds- 
less type. 

“However, one thing FC&B holds 
in favor of some film companies is 
that they will offer suggestions for us 
to accept or reject. We're willing to 
listen to anything within the concept 
of the commercial, and believe that an 
agency with a closed-mind attitude 
hurts itself by missing some good 
bets.” 


Client Sell 


A major complaint voiced by one of 
the producers queried is the growing 
practice of film salesmen going direct- 
ly to the client in an effort to sell their 
houses. “The firms who aren’t doing 
this are beginning to feel the squeeze,” 
he said, “and will have to follow the 
practice. The result is that the agency 
producer is forced to go to the firm 
the client has been sold on, an arrange- 
ment that sometimes works and some- 
times doesn’t.” 

This same producer directed a 
charge to agency and client manage 
ment that the role of the producer to- 
day is often more technical than 
creative. “In some agencies,” he said, 
“almost anyone off the street can be 
given the title of producer. When this 
kind of person gets into a film com- 
pany with people who know their busi- 
ness and starts giving orders, friction 
is almost unavoidable. At the least, 
anyone working in commercial pro 
duction—and this includes the client 
—should learn something about film 
making.” 

Doug Gabrielle, Ted Bates & Co, 
Inc., producer, expressed an idea 
seconded by BBDO’s Les Collins, that 
the most difficult moments of com 
mercial production come at the start 
of shooting, “when the production 
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in maximum confusion.” 

This situation is caused by a lack of 
pre-production meetings, said Mr. 
Collins, “in which the misinterpreta- 
tions haven’t been discovered.” He 
noted that most of the firms with 
which his agency works are willing to 
spend all the time desired in confer- 
ences, even working through lunch 
hours on shooting days. “The larger 
houses with production staffs are 
usually agreeable to working things 
out beforehand,” he said. “It’s the 
producer who hires freelance people 
and has to pay them for pre-produc- 
tion meetings who wants to hold them 
to a minimum.” 

Further notes on causes of dissen- 
sion were offered by a feminine pro- 
ducer who said there was a “lack of 
understanding in the studio when you 
find, because of client pressure, that 
you must take protection shots—not 
of different set-ups, but a breakdown, 
perhaps, of a dolly shot.” 

Peter Smith blamed the “impossible 
demands” of account men on the 
agency producer, who transfers them 
to the film producer, as a trouble-spot, 
and Paul Burgraf of Compton agreed 
that agencies don’t always give the 
film companies a “fair shake” on the 
time situation. 

“The producer should be brought 


into the picture much earlier than 





most are at present,” said a feminine 
executive. “He should play an active 
part in working out the storyboard 
itself. This avoids numerous changes 
in a commercial that’s already been 
approved by the client.” 

Stating that her agency is adopting 
the policy more and more of bringing 
in the film company to aid in plan- 
ning, the producer acknowledged the 
competitive-bid system has to be cir- 
cumvented in such cases. “I’m against 
the bid system,” she stated, “and 
although our clients formerly de- 
manded bids, we’re weaning them to 
accept our recommendations.” 

Several other producers among 
those questioned attacked the bid sys- 
tem. “There’s no point in it,” said 
one. “It’s possible to get a wide range 
of bids on any job, or to get them 
within a few dollars of each other, 
depending on the houses you choose. 
A good agency producer must see that 
the client’s money is spent wisely, 
getting as much into the visual pro- 
duction as possible. He gives the film 
company a fair profit and gets the best 
job he can. Most production bids are 
based on a storyboard and luck, and 
it’s all nonsensical.” 

Another attitude concerning bids 
was expressed by another producer 
who suggested future disagreement 
could be avoided if bids included 


coverage for all possibilities—protec- 
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*BANDELIER will render a rough ‘‘suggestion’’ storyboard from your script 
without charge. All BANDELIER quotes include round-trip plane fare from 
your city to Albuquerque for “‘interlock’’ session. 


tion shots, changes of costume, etc. 

Benton & Bowles’ Max 
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that could be made by film companies 
would be the completion of all sets 
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BANDELIER animations 
are the answer for the ad- 
vertiser who needs the im- 
pact of full animation on a 
moderate budget. 

Many agencies plan a 
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the average individual spot 
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he said, “that operations go much 
more smoothly on the west coast than 
in the east. They have the space and 
experience there to do things efficient- 
ly and at less cost. I’ll admit many of 
the eastern companies are improving, 
but there’s still quite a difference.” 

Bill Wilson of Compton Advertising 
found a primary fault in the fact that 
the film companies “have not struc- 
tured themselves to the agency’s 
needs.” He said, “Many can’t afford 
to hire enough contact people to work 
with you. Usually, your contact is 
strictly a salesman whom you never 
see once production begins. 

“When you get into the company,” 
he added, “qualified people aren’t 
assigned to work with you. There’s 
often one person handling 20 jobs and 
trying to give the impression yours is 
the only one in the house.” 

Another producer noted that often 
not even the same person is assigned 
to the job from beginning to end. 
“Because of this,” he said, “an agency 
man finds himself explaining the pur- 
pose of the spot, the techniques de- 
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sired, etc., a great number of times to 
various people. If a single person were 
appointed to follow through from pre- 
production to answer print, he could 
have an over-all view of the job and 
do it more efficiently.” 

While advancing various philosoph- 
ical views, some producers offered a 
number of technical improvements 
which might make their jobs easier. 
Among these were a plea by Larry 
Baker of Cunningham & Walsh, Inc., 
for “more 35mm interlock screening 
rooms on the east side of Manhattan” 
nearer Madison Avenue, and a request 
by Marshall Rothen of K&E that pro- 
duction firms pay “more attention to 
the timing of individual scene lengths 
and transitions from one scene to 
another.” 

Compton’s Paul Burgraf humorous- 
ly noted that “there’s one house it’s 
impossible to dolly in—and there’s a 
sound studio notorious for forgetting 
to turn the switch on when you make 
a recording.” He added, however, that 
mistakes and technical problems can 
be overlooked when a sincere effort is 


unimation at this year’s 


NEW YORK ART DIRECTORS SHOW 
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The month of April has been pro- 
claimed “Color Television Month” in 
California by Gov. Edmund G. Brown 
(r.), shown here reading the procla- 
mation to KRON-TV San Francisco gen- 
eral manager Harold P. See (l.). The 
proclamation said in part: “This 
month marks the fijth birthday of 
color television . . . 1 salute color 
television and its pioneers. I proclaim 
the month of April as ‘Color Tele- 
vision Month’ in California in recog- 
nition of their great achievement in 
this new field of communication.” 





being made to do the job well, and 
when everyone works to correct exist- 
ing errors and prevent future ones. 

Producer Bud Ehrlich at Lennen & 
Newell said he was personally irri- 
tated by a “little detail” which seems 
to arise throughout the entire adver- 
tising business. “This,” he said, “is 
just the matter of being promised 
something at a given time, when the 
editor, director, or whoever knows 
the job won’t be ready. An amount of 
stalling follows which wastes every- 
one’s valuable time.” 

According to Mr. Ehrlich, the great- 
est single improvement in the pro- 
ducer-film maker relationship would 
be the addition of more honesty all 
around. “We’re not in a child’s game,” 
he said. “It’s a serious business, and 
we should be men about it. If mis- 
takes are made, if something is not 
clear, or if a question or problem of 
any kind appears, we all should feel 
capable of sitting down and talking 
out a solution. There’s no reason for 
any other kind of action.” 


LET US BE YOUR 
NEW YORK OFFICE 


24-hour, 7 days a week, service 
specializing in tv and radio industry. 
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(Continued from page 43) 


estimates put this group at between 
1.40 and 1.53 persons per family by 
1975. 

The tremendous strides that will be 
taken in the field of geriatrics and the 
increased financial security of our 
senior citizens will have tremendous 
repercussions on marketing strategy. 
The number of persons 65 and over 
has risen steadily in the past—increas- 
ing from about nine million in 1940 
to almost 15 million in 1957. By 1980 
this group may number about 24.5 
million, representing an increase of 
10 million, or 66 per cent in 23 years, 
a gain of roughly one-half million peo- 
ple annually. 

Even if mortality were to remain 
at 1955 levels, the expected increase 
in the 65-and-over population would 
still be close to eight million by 1980. 

While these numbers are impres- 
sive, a marketing truism is that mar- 
kets are people with the ability and 
the desire to buy. What market poten- 
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MR. SAPERSTEIN 


tial will our 65-plus consumers pre- 
sent to 1980's advertiser? Financially, 
this group will be in a far more solvent 
condition than its 1959 counterpart, 
its financial position shored up by 
old-age insurance benefits, increased 
savings, private insurance benefits, 
annuities, company pension plans and 
investments in mutual funds, stocks 
and bonds. For example, the U. S. De- 
partment of Health, Education and 
Welfare estimates that the number of 
old-age and disability-insurance bene- 
ficiaries will increase from 12.2 mil- 
lion in 1958 to 20 million by 1980. 

Psychologically, it will be a “young- 
er,” healthier, more alert group. The 
golden years will be market-active 
years, and the senior group will be 
accorded market attention by 1980's 
marketers. 

1980’s consumer market will offer 
the advertiser a veritable marketing 
cornucopia. 


To reach the lucrative 1980 con- 


sumer market, advertisers will spend 
between $22,544 million and $24,200 
million. Total tv investments (time, 
talent and production) should range 
between $3,009 million and $4,840 
million; network tv investments be- 
tween $1,626 million and $2,618 mil- 
lion. National spot investments should 
range between $808 million and $1,- 
297 million, and local tv investments 
should range between $575 million 
and $925 million. These projections 
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Bryan Houston's management team in closed media session. William R. Hillenbrand, President; 
Joseph Scheideler, Executive Vice President; John Ennis, Vice President and Media Director; Bryan 
Houston, Chairman of the Board; Fred Ryner, Vice President and Research Director; Stanley 
Freeman, Vice President and Art Director; Robert Boulware, Vice President and Associate Media 
Director; Maxwell Sapan, Vice President and Creative Director. 







Closed media session... 
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This typical, real-life media session, a familiar scene at the Bryan 
Houston agency, is duplicated, repeatedly in every agency placing 
national or regional campaigns. 
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were based on four assumptions; 
which one you favor depends on your 
degree of bullishness about television 
in the future. These assumptions are: 


1. The ratio of total advertising in- 
vestments to gross national product 
will be the same as in 1958 (2.33). 
Television investment and its com- 
ponents (network, national, spot, 
will have the same share of 


1980 as in 


local ) 
total ad investments in 
1958. 

2. The ratio of total advertising in- 
vestments to GNP will increase 0.17 
per cent in the next 22 years to 2.50 
per cent. Television investment and 
its components will have the same 
share of total ad investments in 1980 
as in 1958. 

3. The ratio of total advertising in- 
vestments to GNP will be the same as 
in 1958. Television investments’ share 
of total ad investments will increase 
to 15-20 per cent. Television com- 
ponents’ proportionate share will be 
the same as in 1958. 

4. The ratio of total advertising in- 
vestments to GNP will increase in the 
next 22 years to 2.50 per cent.. Tele- 
vision investments’ share of total ad 
investments will increase 15-20 per 
cent. Television components’ propor- 
tionate share will be the same as in 
1958. (See accompanying table which 
details these assumptions. ) 

This glimpse of television, based on 
statistical trends, summarizes its limit- 
less possibilities in 1980. This article, 
written of necessity from a 1959 
frame of reference, can only hint at 
the future dimensions of television. 
The next 21 years present a splendid 
challenge for all who have a stake in 
the industry to reach—and even ex- 
ceed—these possibilities. And it calls 
for dedication, imagination and cour- 
age on the part of advertisers, agen- 
cies, networks and stations whose de- 
sire it is to see television and the 
nation achieve their full potential. 


Ed. note: Included among Mr. Saper- 
stein’s sources for the statistical material 
presented in this article are the following: 
U. S. News & World Report; The Wall 
Street Journal; Media/Scope; U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; Politz “1958 National 
Automobile and Tire Survey”; McGraw-Hill 
Department of Economics, and Current 
Population Reports, Population Characteris- 
tics, Series P-20, and Population Estimates, 
Series P-25. 





1980 Projections of 
and Television 


1958 
Gross national product 
(billion $) ...... $ 436.7* 
Total ad investments 
(million $) ..... $10,196* 
% Total ad IGNP. 2.33 
Total tv investments 
(million $) ..... $ 1,360* 
% Total tv I Total ad 13.34 
Network tv investments 
(million $) ..... $ 735* 
% Network tv I 
Wes Oe Sok aca 7.21 
National spot tv invest- 
ments (million $).$ 365* 
% National spot I 
O6NE OE sk os «es 3.58 
Local tv investment 
(million $) ...... $ 260* 
% Local I total ad.. 2.55 


* preliminary Printers Ink and Census 
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$ 968 
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$ 968 


3383-4511 
15-20% 


830-2440 
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907-1209 


3.58 
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$ 968 
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15-20% 
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Memo (Continued from page 75) 


ments received on use of the spectrum, 
those by the Association of Maximum 
Service Telecasters, comprising 120 
stations (mostly vhf), drew the most 
attention. They were made and signed 
by Lester W. Lindow, executive direc- 
tor of AMST. 

The comment presented a spectrum 
breakdown showing that tv occupies 
only 3.5 per cent of all non-Govern- 
mental allocations on the radio spec- 
trum. The comment also emphasized 
the importance of tv in the current 
economy, saying: “Television well 
deserves its title of the $100-Billion 
Pump Primer.” 

More than 20 per cent of the entire 
waking life of the average tv viewer is 
spent in front of a tv set, the AMST 
report stated. The average U. S. home 
has a choice of at least five different 
tv signals and actually views more 
than three stations. Between 85 and 
90 per cent of all tv homes are served 
by at least three stations, it went on. 

All but four of the channels allo- 
cated to tv have at least one station 
operating on them or have a grant 
pending thereon, AMST said, meaning 
that 95 per cent of the channels allo- 
cated to tv were in use, authorized or 
applied for. Each vhf channel serves 
almost 50.5 million people. with sta- 
tions on channel 4 serving more than 
37 million, the report said. 


Jim Hobbs has been appointed assist- 
ant manager of WsPA-TV Spartanburg, 
S. C., it has been announced by 
Walter Brown, president and general 
manager of the station. Mr. Hobbs 
has served as program director of 
WSPA-TV since the station went on the 
air three years ago. 
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Commercials (Continued from 39) 


for one day, would cost the following: 
monitor man, $50.60 a day; boom 
man, $40.10 a day, and recordist, 
$40.10 a day. This amounts to an- 
other $658. The same personnel, for 
the same hours, would have worked 
at a minimum of $547 in 1954. 

Cost of raw film has not changed 
appreciably in the past five years, and 
thus for one reel, or approximately 
1,000 feet, the producer would pay 
about $45. The off-camera sound- 
track, done on tape and transferred to 
film, can be done today for $150. In 
1954 the process cost $125. 

Hand-lettering titles (which would 
be needed for a glamour shot of the 
hand lotion, today cost $12.50 a line. 
A minimum of three lines would be 
needed at a cost of $37.50, as com- 
pared to $30 in 1954. Photography of 
titles on high contrast film costs $65 
today, $15 more than it did five years 
ago. 
Charges for opticals depend, of 
course, on how intricate the photog- 
raphy is, but even a minimum amount 
of fades and dissolves in 1954 brought 
the price to $100. Assuming the same 
techniques were used today, the price 
would be $140. 

Developing and printing the origi- 
nal photography, making fine grains 
of selected material to be duplicated 
in the optical printer, developing a 
finished dupe negative and making 
the composite answer print (sound 
and picture) five years ago would 
have cost $150. Today the cost is 
$250. 

Cutting the original work print; 
matching the soundtrack and work 
picture, recutting the work print for 
changes and cutting and cueing fine- 
grain master positives for the optical 
printer is done by the editor today 
at a cost of $250. Cost in 1954: $200. 
Another $700 must be added to to- 
day’s costs for newly unionized per- 
sonnel and additional personnel re- 
quired on the set. 

Total cost comparisons of these 
basics: 1954, $2,325; today $3,716. 


But since a producer must also add 


in his overhead (which varies from 


producer to producer, but which can 
be estimated on the average of 50 per 
cent of basic cost), the price increases 
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considerably. Add to this a profit for 
the producer, in this case a handsome 
10 per cent, and an agency fee of 15 
per cent, and we have arrived at a 
total cost for our hypothetical com- 
mercial of $7,050. Total five years 
ago: $4,545. 

Many commercial producers have 
found that they cannot pass on all of 
these increases to the advertiser, and 
thus their margin of profit has gone 
down. A 10-per-cent profit after over- 
head today is a gratifying one. 

Since some of the work and costs 
involved in producing a commercial 
are completely unknown outside of 
the producer’s accounting office, it 
might be enlightening to list some of 
them. 

As an example, rental costs today 
would work out in the following man- 
ner: camera, $90 a day; sound, $50 a 
day; dolly and track, $35 a day; 
boom, $10 a day; process, $250 a 
day: camera car, $50 a day. 

Music has certainly become an im- 
portant factor in commercials, and an 
expensive one. On each original job 


A Nice Film Studio. 
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Commercial Costs: Then and Now 


Following is a list of costs related to tv film commercial production. The 
rates are for New York, and although there are variations, they apply 


generally across the country. 


Model 
Make-up man 


Sets 


Sound stage 


ee Se See ore ee 
Assistant cameraman .......... 
Electrician 
Grip 


Be ee ee 


ee eee 
Boom man ...... 
Recordist 

Raw stock 


Off-camera soundtrack ......... 
Hand-lettering titles ........... 
Photography of titles .......... 
aR A Per eae 
Developing, printing, etc. ....... 
Cutting, matching 

Director (now unionized) ...... 


Assistant director 


SE MME, Senco nsscccceace 


Carpenter 


er eee 


Scenic artist 





$100 must go into the AFM trust 
fund. Musicians are paid $27 per man 
for an hour’s work, so that the aver- 
age original score for a one-minute 
commercial amounts to approximately 
$1,000 and can run as high as $1,800 
or as low as $500, depending on its 
complexity. Stock music also varies, 
but a good average price would be 
$200 for a one-minute commercial. 

The producer must also maintain 
a larger staff just to keep his records 
straight. These include payments and 
reports for health and welfare funds 
and Federal and state withholding 
taxes. He must maintain a basic staff, 
business or no business. On-location 
shooting brings the price up, as does 
color and animation. 
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1954 Today 
$70 a day $80 a day 
$50 a day $80 a day 
$37.50 a day $47.10 a day 
$350 $500 
$125 a day $250 a day 
$75 a day $83 a day 


$36.20 a day 


$35 a day 


$45.70 a day 
$45.10 a day 
$45.10 a day 
$45.10 a day 
$50.60 a day 
$40.10 a day 
$40.10 a day 


$35 a day 
$35 a day 
$45 a day 
$35 a day 


$35 a day 


$45 $45 

$125 $150 

$10 a line $12.50 a line 

$50 $65 

$100 $140 

$150 $250 

$200 $250 
$120 a day 
$45 a day 
$40 a day 
$43.28 a day 

$75 a day $100 a day 

$37 a day $47.10 a day 





Many of these factors affect all seg- 
ments of our economy today, but in 
the tv film 
obvious factor seems to dramatize it 


commercial world one 


more: the business is a relatively new 
one, and only today is it finally be- 
ginning to stabilize. Nothing quite so 
startling has happened in, say, the 
automotive field for a score of years. 

Other developments in commercial 
production, not as tangible as union 
scale, affect the price of a job. Every- 
one associated with it is more aware 
of the importance of the commercial, 
and thus more people are involved in 
decision-making, in discussing intri- 
cacies and shades of meaning, than 
ever before. More changes are made, 
and the client has a tendency to take 



















NCS No. 3 CIRCULATION 







BUT... WKZO-TV Gives You 
The Old “One-Two” Punch 

In Kalamazoo -Grand Rapids! 
Lead with WKZO-TV and you'll take sales “‘off the ropes” 


in Western Michigan! WKZO-TV covers more television 
homes than any other station in its area — 606,780 homes in 


SPRING, 1958 





34 counties according to NCS No. 3. 
NCS No. 3 shows that WKZO-TV gives you more circulation 






DAYTIME NIGHTTIME 


















STATION 

DAILY | WEEKLY | DAILY | WEEKLY 
WKZO-TV 265,990 | 390,330 | 386,280 | 472,250 
Station ‘B’ 202,190 | 314,950 | 304,780 | 384,570 
Station ‘C 152,910 | 264,330 | 222,400 | 349,890 








by far — monthly, weekly, daily — than any other Michigan 
station outside of Detroit! 
And remember that by adding WWTYV, Cadillac, to your 


WKZO.-TV schedule you'll get all the rest of Michigan worth 
having! 































*On July 8, 1889 John L. Sullivan beat Jake Kilrain for the heavyweight 
championship in 75 rounds. 


the Felyer Hations W. k 10 -—T V 


00,000 WATTS @ CHANNEL 3 @ 1000’ TOWER 


Studios in Both Kalamazoo and Grand Rapids 
For Greater Western Michigan 
Avery-Knodel, Inc., Exclusive National Representatives 
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WREX-TV 


new, wide range 





°° 
MADISON 


HIGH POWER 


229 KW VIDEO 115 KW AUDIO 
SPANS A BILLION DOLLAR 
ROCKFORD PRIMARY MARKET 


COVERS ALL OF 14 COUNTIES AND 
MARKET PORTIONS OF 14 OTHERS 


The new, wide-range of WREX-TV, now 
increased to 229,000 watts video effective 
power (five times the former ratings), ex- 
tends the primary limits of the Rockford 
TV market to encompass $1.1-billion‘poten- 
tial . . . widens the “secondary” range of 
influence to include a total $2.5-billion. 


ROCKFORD MARKET 

WREX-TV’s new power spans a primary 
area of four counties and market portions 
of 11 others . ba 973,000 consumer 
spendable income — .462 people — and 
markets that record. “total retail sales of 
$762,124,000 annually. 


TOTAL MARKET: 


Population 1,343,651 
Households 413,099 
Spendable Income $2,502,773,000 
Retail Sales $1,768,295,000 


WREX-TV COVERAGE 
WREX-TV spans audience interest . . 
comparative rankings of top programs, ARB 
area survey, shows 33 of top 37 programs 
are allonWREX-TV. WREX-TV leadership 
is strong throughout the telecasting day: 
— Metropolitan Areo—station share 
y—for 4 weeks 
Source ARB Oct. 21 - Nov. 19 — 1958 





WREX-TV Station B 


Mon. — Fri. 
Sign-on to Noon 56.3* 48.4 
Noon to 6:00 PM 70.3 28.7 
6:00 PM to Midnight 55.1 43.8 
All Week — Sign-On 

to Sign-Off 59.2 40.7 


* Shares — station on less than the station tele- 
casting the most quarter. hours during par- 
ticular period. 


J a wider market /coverage 
? range in the Rockford 
BILLION DOLLAR market 


v4 WREX-TV 


CHANNEL 13 ROCKFORD 
J. M. Baisch Gen. Mgr. 
ABC - CBS AFFILIATION 


Represented By 
H-R TELEVISION, IN 
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his time in approving the finished 


| product. All of this may mean over- 


| time. 


Agencies seem to be more hesitant, 


| more uncertain of relatively minor 
| details. And where there was once 
| only one client representative to deal 


with, there are now many. 

Finally, after all of the basic and 
incidental costs are considered, there 
is still no way of putting a price on 
the talents of the individual producer, 
who, if he is worth his salt, 
charge for his special creative abili- 
ties. Over the years producers have 


must 





developed specialties, and on a par- 
ticular job many agencies insist on 
having the specialist, provided his bid 
is somewhere within reason. 

The above is an indication of where 
the advertiser’s money goes, where it 
can go, and why it costs him more. It 
should be emphasized again that these 
are minimum costs where wages are 
concerned, and that very few direc- 
tors, cameramen or top talent work at 
minimum today. Also, as the résumé 
of the SAG contract indicates, an 
how he is 
going to use the commercial before 


advertiser must know 





SAG Contract 


(A resume of provisions applying to 
television film commercials) 


There are four classifications for per- 
formers: actor, off-camera voice, off-camera 
group singers and extra. 

A performer is considered an actor if he 
is engaged to do a television film commer- 
cial on camera where he is definitely selling, 
or where he is reacting to or illustrating a 
commercial message. If the performer is 
merely listening to another actor and is not 
referred to, or is part of a group not par- 
ticipating directly in the commercial, he is 
considered an extra. 

An on-camera actor receives a minimum 
of $80 per day for his labor in making one 
unit of any length of a commercial film for 
sponsor. this 
whether or not the film is ever shown. 


labor fee 
For 


one day’s work for more than one sponsor, 


one He receives 


he receives the unit payment of $80 from 
each sponsor; if he does several commer- 
cials in one day for the same sponsor, he 
receives $80 for each commercial. 

A day’s work is eight hours, including 
one for lunch. For the ninth and 10th hour 
the actor receives time and a half ($15), 
and double time ($20) thereafter. 

An off-camera voice-recording session con- 
at the rate of $55 a 
solo singers off camera not per- 


sists of two hours, 
session; 
forming with group singers work three-hour 
sessions at the rate of $55 a session; group 
singers off camera work a four-hour session 
$35 a 
session and (over four voices) $30 a session. 


at the rate of (two to four voices) 


In addition to payment for his labor, an 
actor receives a performance or use fee 
when the film is shown. This is measured in 
a 13-week cycle in every class except Class 
A Program (see below). 

Only one day’s base pay may be credited 

against any use payments thereafter due the 

player for a single commercial (scale for 
use payments follows). 

The rate the actor receives for perform- 

| ance is determined by: 1, whether the film 


is used as a separate spot or as the com- 
program; 
2, the number of cities in which the film is 


mercial message of the sponsor’s 


shown within the same 13-week cycle. 
categories of 
cities for spot and program commercials, 
They are: 


Program: 


There are two separate 


Class C: 


B: six to 20 cities; 


one to five cities; 
Class Class A: over 20 
cities. 

one to five cities; Class 
Class A: 21 to 60 cities; 
125 cities; Class AAA: 


Spot: Class C: 
B: six to 20 cities; 
Class AA: 61 to 
over 125 cities. 

(Note: 
Angeles 


New York counts as 11 cities; 
Los and Chicago each as seven 
cities; any two constitute Class A, and in 
the spot category all three constitute Class 
AA. If films are made in continental United 
States, or if a producer with his base of 
operations here transports a SAG member 
to a location anywhere outside the U. S,, 
the terms of this contract apply. The show- 
ing of within the 
U. S., its territories and possessions, Canada 
and Mexico shall be included in determin- 


commercials anywhere 


ing use and re-use fees.) 

Life of an on-camera commercial is 18 
months from first showing, or 24 months 
from making. Contract is automatically re- 
newed unless an on-camera player refuses 
at the end of this time further re-use, pro- 
vided at least 60 days’ notice is given prior 


to expiration. 


SPOT 

On-Camera Performer ( Use Fees) 
Class C: For unlimited use for 13 weeks, 
$80; $80 for each 13-week renewal cycle. 
Class B: For unlimited use for 13 weeks, 
$125; same 
newal cycle. 
Class A: For unlimited use for 13 weeks, 
$170; 13-week re- 
newal cycle. 

Class AA: For unlimited use for 13 weeks, 
$220; same amount for each 13-week re- 
newal cycle. 

Class AAA: For unlimited use for 13 weeks, 
$260; 


amount for each 13-week re- 


same amount for each 


same amount for each 13-week re- 
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he has any idea of what the final 
cost will be. 

The cost increases appear to be part 
of the general economic picture today. 
As an example, the purchasing power 
of the dollar has steadily declined 
since 1950, which in turn mans that 
everybody needs more of them to buy 
the same thing. The nation’s average 
family income has gone up. Thus, in 
1954 it was $5,599, and by 1957 it 
had climbed to $6,380. Costs in all 
areas have also climbed. The televi- 
sion advertiser is not a special victim, 
it is happening throughout all indus- 


try today. 

It can be said, in relation to these 
increased costs, that the client is get- 
ting more for his money in the sense 
that he is dealing with specialists to- 
day who have built up years of ex- 
perience handling the simplest as well 
as the most intricate of chores. The 
cameraman, the director, the film edi- 
tor know their jobs, and this has 
taken a lot of the risk out of commer- 
cial production. This same knowl- 
edgeableness makes for a more effec- 
tive sales pitch in today’s competitive 
business world. 





newal cycle. 


Off Camera 

Class C: For unlimited use for 13 weeks, 
$55; $45 for each 13 weeks thereafter. 
Class B: For unlimited use for 13 weeks, 
$72.50; same amount for each 13 weeks 
thereafter. 

Class A: For unlimited use for 13 weeks, 
$105; same amount for each 13 weeks 
thereafter. 

Class AA: For unlimited use for 13 weeks, 
$150; same amount for each 13 weeks 
thereafter. 

Class AAA: For unlimited use for 13 
weeks, $170; same amount for each 13 
weeks thereafter. 

Group Singers—Off Camera 
Class C: For unlimited use for 26 weeks 
(two to four voices rate); $35; over four 
voices rate, $30; same amount for each 
13-week renewal cycle. 

Class B: For unlimited use for 13 weeks 
(two to four voices rate) $37.50; over four 
voices rate, $30; same amount for each 
13-week renewal cycle. 

Class A: For unlimited use for 13 weeks 
(two to four voices rate), $47.50; over four 
voices rate, $40; same amount for each 
13-week renewal cycle. 

Class AA: For unlimited use for 13 weeks 
(two to four voices rate), $57.50; over four 
voices rate, $45; same amount for each 
13-week renewal cycle. 

Class AAA: For unlimited use for 13 weeks 
(two to four voices rate), $67.50; over four 
voices rate, $50; same amount for each 
13-week renewal cycle. 


PROGRAM COMMERCIALS 
(Use Fees) 
On-Camera Performer 
Class C: For each 13 weeks, $120. 
Class B: For each 13 weeks, $170. 
Class A: For first use, $80; each re-use 
thereafter, $55. Discounts for guaranteeing 
certain number of uses. Eight-use guarantee 
during 13-week cycle, $405; 13-use guaran- 
tee during 13-week cycle, $580. 

During any 13-week cycle, after an on- 
camera player has been paid $740 in use 


and re-use fees, all additional uses of the 
commercial within that 13-week period are 
paid for at the rate of 174% per cent of the 
applicable individual re-use fee. 


Off-Camera Voice 


Class C: For each 13 weeks, $80. 
Class B: For each 13 weeks, $125. 
Class A: First use, $55, each re-use there- 
after, $42.50. Discounts for guarantees again 
apply. Eight-use guarantee during 13-week 
cycle, $295; 13-use guarantee, $425. 
During any 13-week period, after an off- 
camera player has been paid $565 in use 
and re-use fees, all additional uses of the 
commercial within that 13-week period are 
paid for at the rate of 1744 per cent of the 
applicable individual re-use fee. 


Group Singers—Off Camera 


Class C: Each 13 weeks (two to four voices 
rate), $40; over four voices rate, $32.50. 
Class B: Each 13 weeks (two to four voices 
rate), $47.50; over four voices rate, $40. 
Class A: First use (two to four voices rate) , 
$35; over four voices rate, $30. Each re-use, 
(two to four voices rate), $25; over four 
voices rate per re-use, $22.50. Discounts for 
guarantees apply. Eight-use guarantee dur- 
ing 13-week cycle (two to four voices rate), 
$178.50; over four voices rate, $160; 13-use 
guarantee during 13-week cycle, (two to 
four voices rate), $250; over four voices for 
13-use guarantee, $225. 

During any 13-week cycle, after a singer 
in a group of two to four voices has been 
paid $335, and after a singer in a group of 
over four has been paid $300 in use and 
re-use fees, all additional uses of that com- 
mercial within that cycle shall be paid for 
at the rate of 17% per cent of the applicable 
re-use fee. (Note: Should a singer in any 
group sing more than five bars solo, he is 
paid at the off-camera voice rate.) 


Extra 

At present, there is no use or re-use for- 
mula for extras. An extra is paid for an 
eight-hour day either as a general extra, at 
a minimum of $22.05, or as a special busi- 
ness extra, at a minimum of $29.80. 


CARAVEL 


Produces Commercials 
for 


PITTSBURGH 


PLATE GLASS 


Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 
Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove 


CARAVEL 


Produces Commercials 
for 


BALLANTINE 
BEER 


William Esty Co., Inc. 


CARAVEL 


Produces Commercials 
for 


JOHNSON & 











JOHNSON 


N. W. Ayer 


| For your next commercial 
call — 








| CARAVEL FILMS 


INCORPORATED 


20 WEST END AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


| CIrcle 7-6110 
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News (Continued from page 31) 


Weist, an announcer. 

The plan, which has been endorsed 
by such organizations as the Screen 
Actors Guild and Actors Equity Asso- 
ciation, is designed to cope with the 
problem of fluctuating income from 
various categories of taxpayers. It is 
not restricted to performers only, but 
would cover anyone especially bene- 
fiting those whose incomes may vary 
from year to year. 

In brief, the plan works like this: 
every individual taxpayer would be 





Wall St, (Continued from page 81) 
doubtedly would have been its best 
year had the management not under- 
estimated the potential of the rock- 
and-roll market. But the records divi- 
sion is a steady contributor to profits, 
and with the tremendous upsurge in 
interest in stereophonic and hi-fi 
equipment and use of tape recordings, 
this division is bound to add sales 
and _ profits. 

The Hytron division, making elec- 
tronic tubes, semi-conductors and 
other electronic equipment, was still 
losing money last year, but Dr. 
Stanton predicted it would show a 
“modest profit” in 1959 and larger 
profits thereafter. 

Even the company’s laboratory di- 
vision, normally considered a re- 
search arm, is making a profit on the 
contract work it does for outside 
clients. The international division, set 
up to sell some of the company’s prod- 
ucts, ranging from Columbia records 
to Hytron’s tubes and transistors, has 
not reported any profit to date. 

In summary, then, CBS had three 
divisions which were suffering in 
1958—radio, Hytron and the inter- 
national operation. The radio network 
has been reorganized and shows 
promise of reducing if not eliminating 
its losses. The Hytron division is ex- 
pected to make money. The interna- 
tional division is still too small to 
make much difference one way or 
another. 

In 1958 CBS reported net sales of 
$411,800,203 and earnings of $24.4 
million, equal to $3.10 per share. 
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allowed to divert as much as 20 per 
cent of his annual gross income to 
non-interest-bearing U. S. Govern- 
ment Income Tax Bonds. The tax- 
payer, who would be required to at- 
tach to his tax return receipts for the 
bonds purchased, would then be al- 
lowed to deduct the amount from his 
gross income for the year. When he 
chooses to cash the bonds, he would 
be required to declare that money as 
income for the year in which they 
were cashed. A yearly ceiling or a 
ceiling for the total amount that could 
be held by any one individual at one 
time could be established by the Gov- 
ernment. 


Helps U. S. Too 

Mr. Weist, with AFTRA’s backing, 
contends that the plan would benefit 
not only the individual with sharp 
variances in his income but the Gov- 
ernment as well. Five major advan- 
tages are listed in the proposal sub- 
mitted to the Treasury Department: 

1. By buying bonds in his good 
earning years and selling them in 
poor years the individual would level 





H-R Advisers 


The formation of an H-R man- 
agement committee was voted by 
the board of directors of H-R 
Television, Inc., and H-R Repre- 
sentatives, Inc., at its meeting in 


Chicago in March. 

Executives who will serve on 
the committee include Frank M. 
Headley, president; Frank E. 
Pellegrin, Dwight S. Reed and 
James M. Alspaugh, vice presi- 
dents; John Bradley, midwest tv 
sales manager; French Eason, 
midwest radio sales manager; 
Harold Lindley, vice president in 
charge of west-coast offices; Hal 
Chase, manager of the San Fran- 
cisco office, and Miss Avery 
Gibson, director of research. 

The function of the new com- 
mittee will be to advise and ad- 
minister. It was established in 
accordance with the company’s 
long-range development program. 








Franklin C. Snyder, general manager 
of WTAE Pittsburgh, has been elected 
vice president of Television City, Ine., 
licensee of the station, it has been an- 
nounced by Leonard Kapner, executive 
vice president of the corporation. Mr. 
Snyder is a native Pittsburgher who 
returned to manage WTAE after 10 
years in the advertising field in Cleve. 
land and New York. He directed the 
building and opening of WXEL Cleve- 
land in 1949 and served as vice presi- 
dent and general manager until it was 
sold in 1955. After that he was vice 
president and director in charge of 
the Cleveland office of McCann 


Erickson. 


off his income himself. If the ceiling 
were high enough, a retirement fund 
could be set up. A ceiling and no- 
interest provision are necessary in 
order to limit the flow of money that 
might be diverted from other forms 
of investment. 

2. Financing would be available 
to the Government at no interest. 

3. The economy might become 
more stable, since the plan would hold 
back money in prosperous times, act- 
ing as a check on inflation, and in 
times of recession it would put needed 
money back in circulation. 

4. Tax cheaters or out-and-out 
evaders might be encouraged to de 
clare their full incomes, bringing ad- 
ditional money into the treasury. 


5. Those who have no unemploy- 
ment insurance (small businessmen, 
artists, farmers, physicians, writers) 
would gain additional security and 
the number of people to be added to 
welfare rolls especially the aged and 
incapacitated, should be decreased. 


A reply from the Treasury Depart- 
ment is expected within a fortnight. 
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In the picture 





Robert M. Watson, chairman of the board of Erwin Wasey, Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc., 
has joined Kudner Agency, Inc., as senior vice president, member of the executive com- 
mittee and of the board of directors, it has been announced by C. M. Rohrabaugh, president 
of the agency, who states that the acquisition of Mr. Watson is “part of our agency’s pro- 
gram to add to our organization’s strength in all aspects of advertising.” Mr. Watson was 
chairman of the board of Ruthrauff & Ryan before that agency’s merger with Erwin Wasey 
& Co., and held that office in EWR&R. He originally joined Ruthrauff & Ryan in San 
Francisco in 1940. Three years later he moved to the company’s New York office and was 
made a vice president in 1946. His advancement continued as executive vice president in 
1952, as president in 1955 and as chairman of the board the following year. 








G. T. C. Fry (1.), vice president in charge of Kenyon & 
Eckhardt’s Detroit office, and Robert R. Burton (r.), vice 
president in charge of the agency’s Chicago branch, have been 
named senior vice presidents, account management. Mr. Fry, who 
joined K&E in January 1950, after serving with CBS and ABC, 
will continue to manage K&E-Detroit. Mr. Burton, with the agency 
since September 1957, following executive positions with Needham, 
Louis & Brorby and Young & Rubicam in Chicago, will move from 
the Windy City to Kenyon & Eckhardt’s New York office next 
month. 





Thomas McDermott, vice president in charge of tv and radio programming and a 
member of the board of directors of Benton & Bowles, Inc., has been elected a senior vice 
president of the agency, B&B president Robert E. Lusk has announced. Mr. McDermott, who 
joined Benton & Bowles in 1942, became assistant to the director of radio and television in 
1949. He was elected vice president in charge of radio and tv programming in 1953 and 
became a member of the B&B board in 1958. Among the nighttime network programs pro- 
duced under the leadership of Mr. McDermott; one of the most widely recognized personali- 
ties in the broadcasting industry, are the long-running Loretta Young, Danny Thomas, Zane 
Grey Theatre and December Bride shows, as well as The Rifleman, one of this season’s clicks, 
and The Ann Southern Show. Mr. McDermott is a New York City resident. 





Alan D. Courtney (1.) has been elected vice president, night- 
time programs, and Carl Lindemann Jr. (r.) vice president. 
daytime programs, for the NBC television network. Mr. Courtney, 
director of nighttime programs since September 1957, joined NBC 
in Los Angeles in March 1947; previously he was general manager 
of the Metropolitan Theatres in Los Angeles. Mr. Lindemann, 
director of daytime programs since April 1957, went with NBC in 
April 1948, following service with Foote, Cone & Belding. Mr. 
Courtney is a San Franciscan; Mr. Lindeman was born in New 


Jersey. 











Rolland V. Tooke, Cleveland area vice president of the Westinghouse Broadcasting Co. 
in charge of KYW-AM-TV since 1956, has been appointed executive vice president of WBC, 
it has been announced by Donald H. McGannon, president of the company. A pioneer in 
television and a broadcasting executive whose experience has encompassed all phases of 
programming, operations, sales and administration, Mr. Tooke first entered the industry in 
1941 when wPetz (now wrcv-Tv) Philadelphia was operated by the Philco Corp., by which 
he was employed at the time. In 1945 he was made assistant general manager and in 1953 
general manager, during which time WPTZ was bought by Westinghouse from Philco. A 
native of Munnsville, N. Y., Mr. Tooke is a 1930 graduate of the Wharton School, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. He served with the Navy Department during World War II. 
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says Martin Umansky, General Manager 


KAKE-TV 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








Every single feature in the 
Warner Bros. library is profit- 
able, according to KAKE-TV’s 
General Manager, Martin 
Umansky. 


‘The value of any library 
depends not on the top 
features alone, but on 
the entire list. Out of 
the Warner Bros. library, 
we've created a special 
afternoon theatre show- 
ing only the so-called 
‘lesser’ features. This 
program alone has prac- 
tically paid for the entire 
library of 750 features.” 
The Warner Bros. library has 
made outstanding profits for 
stations, large and small, in 
every part of the country. Join 
the profit parade. Get in touch 
with us today. 


U.€..d. 


UNITED ARTISTS ASSOCIATED, inc. 
NEW YORK, 345 Madison Ave., MUrray Hill 6-2323 
CHICAGO, 75 E. Wacker Dr., DEarborn 2-2030 
DALLAS, 1511 Bryan St., Riverside 7-8553 






LOS ANGELES, 9110 Sunset Bivd.,CRestview 6-5886 
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THE LIGHTER SIDE In camera 





The father of a 16-year-old London 
lad hauled his son into court and 
complained that the youth did nothing 
all day but watch television. The court 
then ordered the boy to find a job. 

Two weeks later the father was back 
in court with the boy and explained 
that his son just wouldn’t get out to go 
to work. “I’ve even tried tipping him 
out of bed,” the father said, “but he 
just gets back.” 

When called on, the lad explained 
he wouldn’t mind working if he could 
find a job starting at 9 a.m., but all 
he could find were 8:30 jobs. “And 
starting at 8:30 in the morning is too 
early.” 

We suggest turning over this case to 
Dave Garroway. 

oo a * 

One of the journals which features 
a “Coming and Going” column re- 
cently ran these items on the same day: 

Desi Arnaz leaves California today 
for New York conferences with Wil- 
liam Paley, CBS chairman of the 
board. 

William Paley, chairman of the 
board of CBS, off to Jamaica yester- 
day for a brief holiday. 

Well, we figured that probably Mr. 
Paley had put his end of the confer- 


ence on tape. 
aoe * * 


According to Jet Magazine, ex- 
heavyweight champ Joe Louis’ fourth 
wife, lawyer Martha Malone Jefferson, 
has nine television sets in their 10- 
room home to keep Joe happy. 

Smart girl, Martha. Joe never did 


like the count to run up to 10. 
* * oe 


A station manager visiting New 
York came in to our office the other 
day and asked us if in recent days we 
had walked on 44th Street west of 
Broadway. When we told him we 
hadn't, he said we ought to. “Youll 
get slanty-eyed looking at the mar- 
quees of the shows running there, with 
three of the theatres on the street 
housing plays with Far East back- 
grounds—A Majority of One with 
Gertrude Berg.and Sir Cedric Hard- 
wicke, The World of Suzie Wong and 


Rodgers & Hammerstein’s Flower 


Drum Song. 

“I was beginning to think I was in 
the Orient. But I was rescued by tele- 
vision. On the marquee of the ABC 
Network’s Little Theatre was a most 
welcome occidental touch: Do You 
Trust Your Wife?” 
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The tv commercial has become a hot 
issue in Britain’s Parliament. Laborite 
Christopher Mayhew, speaking in 
favor of a bill to ban interruption of 
programs for sales talk, told his fellow 
Parliamentarians that “these break-in 
plugs are symbols of vandalism and 
profiteering. They are one of the 
nastiest imports from the U. S.” 

Now, Mr. Mayhew went on, “we 
may be switched from a deathbed 
scene in a play to a plug for a holiday 
camp. The other week, a western film 
(an American import, don’t you 
know) was interrupted — just when 
the red Indians were about to attack— 
for an advertisement for a scalp 
lotion.” 

Meanwhile, back at the Bank of 
England comes a different sort of 
report. 

This one tells that pioneers of 
Britain’s three-year-old commercial tv 
service wound up with small fortunes. 
Their original investment skyrocketed 
in value some 22,350 per cent. They 
put in $56,000 and today their holding 
is valued at $12.6 million. The com- 
pany plans to issue 325,000 common 
shares to replace the 400,000 deferred 
shares bought by the original in- 
vestors for one shilling each. The 
original investors will get 13 new 
shares for each 16 of the old shares. 

An American press agent, Suzanne 
Warner, was one of those who helped 
start the British tv company. Her 
initial $700 investment is now worth 
$156,000. Norman Collins, known as 
“Mr. 


2,250 pounds and came away with 


Britain’s Television,” put in 
half a million. He gave up his job in 
1950 as director of BBC and stumped 
the country to promote a commercial 
network. 

Mr. Collins obviously missed Mr. 


Mayhew. 
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CHANNEL 107 occ... | 


WHEC-TV ang WVET-TV 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


National Representatives 


WVET-TV—BOLLING CO., INC. 
WHEC-TV—EVERETT McKINNEY, INC. 
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TWO YEARS 
AGO WE RAN 
THIS AD..... 


Some scoffers said... 
“Great, but wait'll you 
get more competition!” 


NOW ... 


We've been a three-station 
market for nearly five years . . . 
Based on the Latest CHARLESTON- 


HUNTINGTON AREA ARB’... We're ready to say again .. . 


ALL 
EWEL 


9 OUT OF THE TOP 10 
20 OUT OF THE TOP 25 


1—Ernie Ford Show—WSAZ-TV 

2—Wells Fargo—WSAZ-TV 

3—Shirley Temple’s Story Book—WSAZ-TV 
4—The Real McCoys—Station B 
5—Restless Gun—WSAZ-TV 

6—Peter Gunn—WSAZ-TV 
7—Whirlybirds—WSAZ-TV 

8—NBC News—WSAZ-TV 

9—Perry Como—WSAZ-TV 

10—Groucho Marx—WSAZ-TV 

11—Union Pacific—WSAZ-TV 

12—This Is Your Life—WSAZ-TV 

13—Price Is Right—WSAZ-TV 

14—The Rifleman—Station B 
15—Buckskin—WSAZ-TV 

16—The Maverick—Station B 

17—People Are Funny—WSAZ-TV 
18—Death Valley Days—WSAZ-TV 
19—Wyatt Earp—Station B 

20—Saturday Night Jamboree—WSAZ-TV 
21—The News Picture—WSAZ-TV 
22—M-Squad—WSAZ-TV 
23—Loretta Young Show—WSAZ-TV * 
24—Cheyenne—Station B Nov. 1958 ARB 
25—Ellery Queen—WSAZ-TV 


HUNTINGTON-CHARLESTON, W. VA. 


W.B.c. NETWORE 


Affiliated with Radio Stations 
WSAZ, Huntington & WKAZ, Charleston 


LAWRENCE H. ROGERS, PRESIDENT 
Cc. TOM GARTEN, V. P. & Com. Mgr. 
Represented by The Katz Agency 
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